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A Plea for Similarity in same person who yesterday was in the 
Twelfth Grade and high school that tomorrow will enter the 
Freshman Courses college or university. Consequently his 


OR many years those engaged with 

the responsibility of preparing stu- 
dents for college as well as those who 
teach them in the college have written 
papers and made speeches about “‘bridg- 
ing-the-gap.” For years we have been 
tinkering on that bridge, and apparently 
the bridge is still unfinished. But it 
may be that a bridge is not necessary. 
Since the shore lines to which the 
bridge is anchored are man-made, why 
shouldn’t these same men who surveyed 
these shore lines place them nearer to- 
gether and thus make it unnecessary to 
build a bridge? Is it too much to hope 
that if we work on this idea as arduously 
and as long as our professional fore- 
fathers have worked on the bridge, we 
may so reduce the span that youth can 
step across it? 

This problem of articulation and sat- 
isfactory coordinated teaching does not 
center in and is not to be solved at the 
point of transition from one school to 
another. It is far-reaching and is not 
simply a matter of admission require- 
ments or number of units stored-up. 
It involves not only the experiences of 
the youth before entering college but 
the relationship of those experiences to 
the ones provided for him while in col- 
lege. It is our joint responsibility as 
workmen in both fields to lessen the 
degree of difference in philosophy which 
shapes the teaching techniques and sub- 
ject matter content in upper high school 
and freshman years. After all, it is the 


preparation and capabilities demand that 
his tasks be similar and that the increase 
in difficulty be gradual. 

This is not an idea to which we should 
merely agree and about which do noth- 
ing; we should be able to offer more 
than passive acceptance of the principle. 
It is a task to which teachers in every 
division of the secondary field should 
apply themselves. Principals and teach- 
ers, especially in such specialized fields 
as chemistry, physics, trigonometry and 
upper language courses of the high 
school, should study the problem. In 
other words, high school teachers who 
teach these courses and teachers of col- 
lege and university freshmen together 
should make frequent analyses of the 
content of twelfth grade college pre- 
paratory courses and also of the content 
of sequential courses at the college 
level. In this way it should be found 
that many improvements can be made. 


It is not a question of who is wrong. 
The question is, shall we correct the 
situation? There is good reason to sup- 
port the belief that if we work together 
in this way we shall soon begin to say 
“our plan” and not “their plan.” This 
will lessen the amount of time profes- 
sional people are spending in target 
practice at the other fellow’s ideas and 
give more time for promoting the edu- 
cational development of youth. 

Teachers at both the high school and 
college level should find satisfaction 
when high correlation is found to pre- 
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vail between their marks, particularly 
in the same field, for possibly it is due 
to good teaching at both levels. Teach- 
ing methods more often might be im- 
proved if we didn’t apparently find 
pleasure in giving our associates the 
idea that we are clever. Some of us sit 
around the lunch table and tell how we 
trapped an unsuspecting youth. To be 
able to lead a trout from the dark shad- 
ows underneath a rock in a deep lake or 
to decoy a wild duck from above a low 
cloud to within gunshot is sport and at 
the same time has a point, but for a 
teacher to befuddle youth in doing some- 
thing we wish him to do has always 
seemed both unfriendly and contrary to 
our avowed purposes. 


MONG the ways of implementing 
this plan that seem both profes- 
sional and ethical are: (1) Keeping a 
list of devices and techniques found 
helpful in enlisting pupils to assume 
responsibility for their own intellectual 
development—in this way the instructor 
and the student will share not only in 
success but also in the discovery of help- 
ful techniques; and (2) following up 
on the progress of students after they 
have passed on to other courses to ascer- 
tain whether or not they were prepared 
well for subsequent studies—by so do- 
ing one is prepared to teach better each 
succeeding group. 

In spite of our inability as high school 
teachers to teach like college professors 
or to induce college professors to teach 
like high school teachers, we never 
should relax in our efforts to prepare the 
student to take over the major part of 
responsibility for his future develop- 
ment, whether it be in college or else- 
where. At the high school we should 
prepare the pupil who plans to enter 
college for keener company ahead and 
warn him that at college more work will 
be expected of him ; that more indepen- 
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dent reading and thinking will be neces- 
sary; and that skill in the use of the 
library as well as in the art of note- 
taking are essential to success in college. 
Also, if we can’t prepare him for the 
extreme differences in teaching tech- 
niques, guidance procedures, and sub- 
ject matter content that soon are to con- 
front him at college, we should apprise 
him as accurately as possible concerning 
the nature of these differences and thus 
have him on the alert to expect them. 


Then again, with all the young phi- 
losophers springing from our teacher- 
training institutions—and more power 
to them—it would seem that a new tech- 
nique of teaching could be devised—a 
technique more particularly suited to the 
teaching of those students in the senior 
year of high school, who, the following 
term, will be freshmen in college. 


Instead of depending forever on our 
professional forefathers, why can’t 
these graduate students strive to think 
up a technique suited to teaching their 
younger brothers and sisters so that they 
will be prepared for the type of teaching 
that prevails in college? Or it might be 
that occasionally one of the more ven- 
turesome would attempt to devise a 
better technique of teaching in college 
if he were encouraged to do so—a tech- 
nique geared to the teaching done by 
our best teachers in high school. After 
several attempts, using both approaches, 
possibly another will undertake to as- 
semble the best in each proposal and 
thus evolve a teaching method that will 
help to settle some of our life-long 
problems. 

Surely something other than the 
socialized recitation and the lecture 
method can be developed that is better 
than either. Teachers in the field are 
too busy to work out new techniques ; 
we are busy trying to improve the old 
ones. Anyway, many maintain that it 
is a function of teacher training insti- 
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tutions and schools of education to pro- 
pose new undertakings and to chart new 
trails. 


Also at the college and university, 
conscious effort should be made to make 
the adjustments to college curricula 
more gradual, by leading to specializa- 
tion gradually. To plunge a high per- 
centage of freshmen directly into a 
specialized field, such as chemistry, is 
little short of crucifixion. If all fresh- 
man courses were organized to provide 
for review of previous work in the field 
and if instruction throughout the first 
semester were more personalized, better 
student adjustment would result. 


The curriculum of the upper years in 
the high school and the lower years in 
the college should be treated in a se- 
quential way. Freshmen need orienta- 
tion at the beginning of a course; in fact, 
much of the course during the first 
semester in college needs to be pre- 
sented to them in a way different from 
the way in which it is presented to 
students who are further advanced in 
college or to those who may have had 
previous work in the particular field. 
The teaching of freshmen requires more 
consideration for the individual than is 
needed for upper division students. 

By altering freshman courses, it 
should be possible gradually to lead the 
student from the broader fields of inte- 
grated knowledge which properly pre- 
vail in the secondary school toward more 
specialized study which should be the 
goal of the latter college years . . . not 
of lower division courses. If specializa- 
tion were delayed and more time taken 
to sample areas of learning a better se- 
lection of specialized fields would result. 

After teaching a subject for years, the 
difficulty of comprehending what it is 
all about becomes simple to the teacher ; 
the student would find it simple, too, if 
he had repeated the course for fifteen 
to twenty years. The problem of differ- 


entiating instruction to suit the previous 
training of freshmen is not a situation 
that has been brought about wholly as 
a result of poor preparation ; it may be 
one only of a different preparation. 
Perhaps the preparation is good but the 
proposed top structure is ill advised. 

Then again, guidance is a part of in- 
struction and is not something that can 
be put on and off as a coat, but on the 
other hand is a continuous necessity. 
We shall agree, however, that the need 
should gradually lessen as the student 
advances through college. 


| * ected beginnings are under 
way in the fields of English and 
foreign language at the University of 
California under the leadership of Dr. 
Potter and Professor Meylan, respec- 
tively. 

In English, Dr. Potter has been able 
to mobilize the College English Asso- 
ciation and the Northern California 
Association of High School Teachers 
of English for the purpose of engaging 
in a series of curriculum studies, em- 
bracing several phases of English at all 
levels. The group is concerned now 
with the common purposes of teaching 
in all grade levels from the elementary 
school through the university. In ad- 
dition to promoting friendly relation- 
ships of teachers at all levels the plan 
bids fair to develop a more efficiently 
coordinated course of study throughout 
the entire field. 


Dr. Meylan of the Department of 
French at the University of California 
and a representative group of foreign 
language teachers are studying the 
values and present status of foreign 
language in all levels from the elemen- 
tary school through the university. They 
expect to consider what constitutes de- 
sirable articulation between the various 
units and levels in the light of recognized 
values and established practices, includ- 
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ing admission and Junior Certificate 
requirements. Dr. Meylan and his group 
express the hope of including an agree- 
ment on what constitutes desirable prep- 
aration of foreign language teachers for 
the various levels. 


1938 the Department of Research 
of the N. E. A. summarized responses 
from 1,600 high schools and 423 col- 
leges and universities concerning what 
are believed to be factors to which suc- 
cess is attributed in providing a satis- 
factory freshman curriculum and suit- 
able teaching methods. Among the fac- 
tors to which success is attributed are: 
Personal attention given to each student. 
Unusually competent instructors and de- 
partmental officers. 
Excellent advisory service for entering 
freshmen. 
Appropriate curriculum content and flexi- 
bility of the curriculum. 
Restriction of the freshman’s load, includ- 
ing his extra-curricular activities. 
A program which encourages students to 
assume responsibility. 
Every member of the college faculty, in 
turn, teaching freshman courses. 
Assumption by all faculty members of their 
share of the responsibility for student 
failures. 
Practice of giving a second chance to any 
student who has a good attitude. 
Competent freshman teachers who are will- 
ing and able to personalize their instruc- 
tion. 
Flexibility of the whole program of coun- 
seling and supervision. 
A periodic check-up with students whose 
work is not strong. 


Agreement on such a course of action 
is a step in the right direction. But we 
need more than this. We need codpera- 
tive effort in setting up standards of 
similarity in twelfth grade college pre- 
paratory courses and freshman courses 
in college. 


Perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that it may happen here—that some day 
our best teachers in high school and 
college will get together and set up co- 
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operatively guidance procedures, teach- 
ing methods, and subject matter content 
that are more nearly alike. The need for 
this seems even greater today than in 
1821 when, in a letter to General Breck- 
enridge, Thomas Jefferson said of the 
school system which he envisioned for 
Virginia: “Let us keep our eye steadily y 
on the whole system . . . common schools 
and university.”—L. P. Farris, Board 
of Trustees, California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education; principal, Oakland 
Junior-Senior High School. 








Personnel of California 
Subcommittee Announced 


INCE the last report of the Cali- 
fornia Committee for the Study of 
Education in the December issue of 
the JouRNAL, the members of the Sub- 
committee on Science have been named. 





In order to minimize expenses inci- 
dental to travel, the Subcommittee will lb 
consist of two groups—a northern and 
a southern section. This arrangement 
puts the burden of travel on the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee, namely 
Frank B. Lindsay, assistant chief of the 
Division of Secondary Education of 
the State Department of Education. A 
wide representation of the various 
school and college interests has been 
brought about through the following 
appointments : 


Northern Section: 
W. F. Meyer, University of California. 
P. V. Peterson, San Jose State College. 
H. C. Day, Sacramento Junior College. 
G. A. Pomeroy, San Mateo Junior College. <A 
L. E. Wilson, San Mateo Junior College. 
A. T. Bawden, Stockton Junior College. 
L. F. Foster, University High School, Oak- 

land. 
Harry Berkson, Balboa High School, San 

Francisco. 
Fred Anibal, San Jose High School. 
C. Ray Bender, Sacramento High School. 
P. A. Leighton, Stanford University. 
Richard Wister, Mills College. 
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Southern Section: 


Max Dunn, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

D. P. Watson, San Diego State College. 

B. W. Howard, Pasadena Junior College. 

O. H. Cady, Los Angeles City College. 

S. F. Wood, Los Angeles City College. 

T. Whitehead, Belmont High School, Los 
Angeles. 


Frank Gulick, Glendale High School. 


A. L. Peterson, Kern County High School, 
Bakersfield. 

E. Outcalt, La Jolla High School. 

C. H. Cleminshaw, University of Southern 
California. 

R. R. Tileston, Pomona College. 


At a meeting of the California Com- 
mittee on January 24, Dr. Aubrey A. 
Douglass, assistant State superintend- 
ent of public instruction, transmitted a 
request from the State Department of 
Education that the California Commit- 
tee assist the State Department in de- 
vising standards and procedures for the 
accrediting of colleges and universities 
which desire to train teachers for the 
public schools. Dr. Douglass stated that 
“in the past there have been two types of 
accreditation, including (1) fully ac- 
credited institutions and (2) those pro- 
visionally accredited. The Commission 
of Credentials now proposes that the 
provisional group be abolished and that 
all schools be accredited on the basis of 
an adequate general college program as 
well as teacher training courses. This 
general plan already has been placed 
before the State Board of Education. 
Under the proposed form of accredit- 
ing, all practice teaching would be car- 
ried on in public schools.” 

The California Committee accepted 
the invitation and provided for the ap- 
pointment of a subcommittee to take 
care of this assignment. Members of 
the Subcommittee on Accreditation are 
as follows: 


Frank Thomas, Fresno State College, chair- 
man. 


Raymond C. Perry, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento. 


E. J. Jaqua, Scripps College, Claremont. 

A. S. Raubenheimer, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

George C. Jensen, Sacramento Junior College. 

Edgar Lazier, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

Charles Aikin, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


The Subcommittee has been empow- 
ered to draw up a code of standards. 
The chief functions of the Subcommit- 
tee will be to select and appoint persons 
for the purpose of making evaluations 
of the general college programs, to pro- 
vide a means of financing the evaluation 
program, and finally to make recom- 
mendations to the State Department of 
Education concerning its findings.— 
CALIFORNIA SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDI- 
TORIAL MATTERS, 





Next Month 


EXT month’s issue will complete 

the symposium started in the cur- 
rent issue, “Curriculum Patterns and 
Administrative Procedures in Curricu- 
lum Organization.” Schools to be rep- 
resented next month are Modoc Union 
High, Fillmore Joint Union Junior- 
Senior High School, Fortuna Union 
High School, Oakdale Joint Union High 
School, and Carpinteria Union High 
School. School systems to be pictured 
next month are Oakland, Pasadena, 
Sacramento, and Los Angeles. 


Because this symposium in the April 
and May issues will be of particular 
value to curriculum study groups 
throughout the country, the California 
Society of Secondary Education an- 
nounces a special price of 35 cents per 
magazine on orders of ten or more 
copies of either or both the April or 
May numbers. The usual price of issues 
of the JouRNAL is 50 cents per copy. 

Other articles in the May issue will 
include a discussion of “Work Expe- 
rience and the Schools,” written by Dr. 
Aubrey A. Douglass of the State De- 
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partment of Education, in which is 
examined the impression that the schools 
did not offer work experience until the 
advent of certain youth agencies. In 
another article, J. W. McDaniel of 
Bakersfield Junior College offers a sug- 
gestion as to how students can accelerate 
their secondary and university school- 
ing during the emergency “under self- 
power.” 





A Bibliography for Instructors 
Of Education Classes 
O acquaint instructors of teacher 


training classes with the progress 
of secondary education in California 
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and with the material relative to this 
topic which is being published in the 
CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 
EpucaTION, a bibliography is to be 
prepared and will be sent free of charge 
to those who desire it. As long as the 
supply lasts, this publication will be 
furnished to anyone who is a member 
of the regular staff or who will be a 
member of the summer staff of a de- 
partment of education. 

This bibliography, listing all the more 
significant articles that have appeared in 
the JouRNAL and in its predecessor, the 
California Quarterly of Secondary Edu- 
cation, should be of service in the prep- 
aration of syllabi. 








4q This month’s symposium is the first half of an important effort to arrive at a com- 
prehensive picture of the curriculum patterns that prevail in California secondary 
schools. The second half of the symposium will appear in the May issue. In 
requesting articles for these two issues, an attempt has been made to secure reports 
from enough schools that a sample could be included from every type of organiza- 
tion utilized in California secondary schools. Space limitations make impossible 
the publication of all material submitted, and certain schools found it impossible 
to participate at the present moment. Enough material is presented, however, to 
give a truly significant report on secondary education in the State. 

Schools reporting in the present symposium include Sequoia Union High School, 
Palo Alto Senior High School, Yuba City Union High School, and Westwood Junior- 
Senior High School. School systems represented are Long Beach, San Francisco, 
Santa Barbara, and Westwood. Schools to be described next month are Modoc Union 
High School, Fillmore Joint Union Junior-Senior High School, Fortuna Union High 
School, Oakdale Joint Union High School, and Carpinteria Union High School. 
School systems to be pictured next month are Oakland, Pasadena, Sacramento, 
and Los Angeles. 

A study of the contents of these two issues shows that there is a wide sampling 
of school types. Articles come from small schools and large, from rural cities and 
from metropolitan, from junior-senior high schools, from three-year high schools, from 
a city following the 6-4-4 plan of organization, from systems where the spirit is 
“progressive” and from systems where it is “conservative.” 

Authors of the articles were requested to cover two phases of their curriculum 
organization: (1) their plan of organization and (2) the administrative procedures 
they have set up for implementing it. 

Present plans call for presentation of the material of these two symposia, supple- 
mented by additional materials from the schools reporting and from other systems, 
to a meeting of curriculum codrdinators of city systems being called by the State 
Department of Education during the latter part of April. Out of the deliberations of 
the codrdinators is expected to come a monograph which will include the complete 
reports from all schools represented and an analysis of the material presented in 
terms of the total California picture. 























Curriculum Development at 
Sequoia Union High 4 By A. C. ARGO 


EQUOIA is a four-year union high 
school with an approximate enroll- 
ment of two thousand. A heterogene- 
ous group of pupils attend, represent- 
ing a great variation of needs, interests, 
and abilities. In contrast with pupils 
of high intelligence are to be found 
some low-grade morons ; overprivileged 
children from wealthy homes associate 
with the sons of the indigent; pupils 
of splendid physique must be cared for 
along with physical weaklings; pupils 
from homes of culture associate with 
pupils from homes of little refinement. 
Acceptance of this existing local 
situation, together with our awareness 
of changing social and economic con- 
ditions, an increased knowledge of the 
varying needs of pupils, the experi- 
ence of other schools and the previous 
experience of our own school, the find- 
ings of psychologists, and the theory 
of educational experts—these are the 
factors which challenge Sequoia con- 
stantly to revise its curriculum. Meet- 
ing the divergent needs of the hetero- 
geneous group of pupils and taking 
advantage of the best thinking in cur- 
riculum development are the two im- 
portant curriculum problems. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
describe briefly the present organi- 
zation of the curriculum and the ad- 
ministrative set-up established for its 
development. 


oe Sequoia faculty believes that 

there should be some major or gen- 
eral purpose which is directive in the 
selection of content and method. When 
thought through and stated by the 
teachers, this purpose, it is believed, is 





4 In 1934 representatives of the State 
Department of Education, the As- 
sociation of California Secondary 
School Principals, and the University 
of California met to consider the 
feasibility of setting up an experi- 
ment under controlled conditions 
which would involve University re- 
lationships with the high schools, the 
purpose being to allow designated 
schools a certain freedom in the plan- 
ning of their programs to meet Uni- 
versity requirements. Out of this 
meeting grew the experiment called 
the “California Codperating Schools” 
plan. Among the dozen or so schools 
which participated as Codperating 
Schools during the four or five years 
that the plan was in effect was 
Sequoia Union High School of Red- 
wood City. The curriculum patterns 
followed in the school and the ad- 
ministrative procedures for imple- 
menting them which Mr. Argo de- 
scribes in this article, therefore, are 
of particular interest. 

Mr. Argo is district superintendent 
and principal of the Sequoia Union 
High School District. During the 
twenty years that he has been at 
Sequoia, probably his greatest inter- 
est has been in curriculum study and 
improvement. 





far more effective in the selection of 
functional content than tradition or 
chance. 

For six or seven years the following 
statement served for our school: “The 
goal of education is the maximum 
happiness and well-being of the indi- 
vidual and the welfare of society. This 
can be accomplished by developing all 
the desirable capacities of each indi- 
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vidual up to the maximum; this phi- 
losophy presupposes that the ultimate 
good of the individual is to be found in 
the general good of society.” 

Recently a special committee work- 
ing on philosophy developed a simpler 
statement: “The goal of education is 
to help individuals work together effec- 
tively in our democratic society to meet 
their needs.” The Committee states: 
“This presupposes that the purpose of 
society is to produce creative well- 
balanced individuals. This philosophy 
puts emphasis on society as a means, 
not an end. It puts the burden for 
meeting needs on the individual, not 
on education. It puts the school in the 
role of being an agency to meet needs.” 

If individuals are to live effectively, 
they must have certain understandings 
about themselves and society ; they must 
possess attitudes (aspirations or de- 
sires) to act in line with their best 
thinking (understandings) about the 
care of their persons and in their re- 
lationships with other people in what- 
ever kind or size of group is closely 
or remotely related to them; they must 
develop competence (skill) in putting 
their thinking into effect ; and they must 
acquire appreciations of the best in 
things, people, and relationships. For 
the above reasons, Sequoia has organ- 
ized its objectives under the following 
three groups: understandings, skills, 
and values. In this organization, atti- 
tudes and appreciations are listed under 
the heading of values. 

In order to facilitate the placement 
of responsibility, objectives have been 
classified under the following headings : 
Area of Vocations, Area of Social Re- 
lations, Area of Recreation, and Area 
of Health. 

Sequoia has worked out a tentative 
listing of these objectives, but the 
lack of knowledge of adolescent de- 
velopment, the college requirements, 
tradition, divergence in pupils’ back- 
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grounds and readiness make the assign- 
ment of responsibility for achieving 
these objectives a difficult one. Indi- 
viduals and committees have made 
progress, but Sequoia has a long way 
to go still in replacing tradition and 
chance with definite assignment of re- 
sponsibility. Staff and committee meet- 
ings and discussions connected with 
selection and classification of objectives 
have had a broadening effect on faculty 
members. 

Before proceeding to a consideration 
of Sequoia’s plan of curriculum organi- 
zation, we must not fail to recall that 
objectives can be realized only in terms 
of experiencing. The vital part of the 
curriculum is the experiences (subject 
matter). The pupils must experience 
through reading, writing, listening, 
looking, and participating ; and Sequoia 
believes that experiences must be suited 
to the needs and abilities of individual 
pupils if these individuals are to gain 
the understandings, skills, attitudes, and 
appreciations that are the purposes (ob- 
jectives) of their education. 


EQUOIA believes that all boys and 

girls should obtain a broad general 
education. They should acquire certain 
understandings, skills, attitudes, and 
appreciations in degree according to 
their ability if they are to live together 
to their mutual benefit. Sequoia be- 
lieves, also, that all children should have 
an opportunity to develop their special 
interests and abilities. 

Sequoia provides for general edu- 
cation through its basic (required) 
courses, which have the chief responsi- 
bility, and through the elective courses, 
which have a supplementary responsi- 
bility. 

The special interests are discovered 
in the basic courses and developed here 
as far as possible as supplementary to 
general education. In the electives they 
are given primary importance. 
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For the sake of convenience and 
effectiveness in teaching, experiences 
(content) of a related character are 
grouped together in courses (subjects). 
However, especially in the basic courses, 
teachers are asked to disregard subject 
matter lines and draw content from 
any field that will help the pupils gain 
better understandings of situations, 
problems, and principles. As a result, 
two new courses have been started, 
“social living” and “home arts and ap- 
plied science.” These are the only new 
ones, however, as the plan in most cases 
has been to modify gradually the con- 
tent of already established courses. 

Basic courses are as follows: 

Ninth year—social living, home arts and 
applied science, and physical education. 


Tenth year—social living and physical edu- 
cation. 


Eleventh year—U. S. History, English III, 
and physical education. 

Twelfth year—English IV, physical educa- 
tion, and senior problems (except for college 
preparatory students). A laboratory science 
also is required. 


Dramatics, public speaking, or journalism 
may be substituted for English III. 

To the basic courses is given the chief 
responsibility for including content that 
will provide each pupil with a good 
general education. The elective courses 
provide mainly for special needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities, though they also 
must include content that will add to 
general culture of the pupils. In gen- 
eral, electives are placed in three fields: 
college preparatory, practical arts, and 
cultural. 

In addition to being given the usual 
subjects required for college entrance, 
the pupil expecting to go on to higher 
education is assisted in planning a 
course that will prepare him to enter a 
specific course in a selected college. It 
is the purpose of Sequoia to keep the 
standards so high that they will chal- 
lenge the pupils of better ability. 

Practical arts courses are found in 
the commercial, the shop, the home- 


making, and the gardening fields. 
Needs and selections of pupils deter- 
mine the numbers and types of courses. 
Extensive offerings are to be had in all 
these fields. 

Though music and art are listed as 
the cultural courses, they are taken fre- 
quently as a part of a practical arts 
course, Courses from the college pre- 
paratory and practical arts field fre- 
quently are taken as cultural. 

Through using teachers of electives 
on committees that consider phases of 
general education, teachers are increas- 
ingly making their courses more func- 
tional in realizing general education 
values. 

In scheduling, preference is given to 
the basic courses. As far as possible 
English and social living courses are 
scheduled in the morning. With social 
living in the first and second, and the 
third and fourth periods, two classes 
in speech correction scheduled in the 
second and fourth periods can serve 
these classes. Senior problems classes 
are scheduled in pairs so that teachers 
may combine classes for pictures or ex- 
change groups for special units, such 
as safe driving, which only one in- 
structor teaches. 


IN Sequoia, orientation is considered 
a process continuously happening to 
every pupil during the four years of 
high school. The school constantly 
helps each pupil to develop a better 
understanding of his environment and 
a desire to make the most of it. Dur- 
ing the freshman year much material 
of an orientation nature is included in 
the social living course, The follow- 
ing topics are covered as need arises: 
physical plant and administrative per- 
sonnel, personal analysis, social adjust- 
ment, offerings of the school, how to 
study, and parliamentary procedure. 
The so-called student activities are 
considered a definite part of the cur- 
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riculum and as such are a means of 
realizing the objectives of the school. 
They offer an excellent means of de- 
veloping democratic understandings and 
developing skills in working in small 
and large groups. Certain basic course 
classes are the units of student body 
government. In these classes pupils 
discuss student body problems, and 
from these classes representatives are 
sent to the councils. Pupils are ex- 
cused from classes to attend council, 
board, and commissioners’ meetings. 
All teachers are considered coun- 
selors. The chief responsibility for 
counseling belongs to the teachers of 
the basic course classes. Especially in 
social living, where students are with 
the same teachers two hours a day for 
two years and content is of a socializing 
character, is the responsibility for coun- 
seling placed. Counselors in the office 
are codrdinators of counseling, follow- 
ing the pupils through the four years 
of high school. Their contact with the 
pupils and parents makes them valuable 
advisers on curriculum development. 


«@ EQUOIA has set up its working 

philosophy and has a continually 
developing list of general educational 
objectives as well as objectives in the 
various curriculum areas. In most in- 
stances these objectives may be ex- 
pressed in terms of understandings, 
skills and values. Are the learning 
efforts of the pupils directed toward 
the most functional understandings, 
skills, and values? Are we coordinating 
our efforts with the pupils’ needs, inter- 
ests, abilities, difficulties, and accom- 
plishments? Are we attaining a satis- 
factory degree of accomplishment? 
Do our methods, curriculum content, 
and administrative procedures con- 
tribute the maximum toward the most 
effective and economical realization of 
our accepted objectives?” Our evalu- 
ation program attempts to offer help 
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in answering these and other questions 
of similar nature. 


In general, our program considers 
as of prime importance the collecting 
and analyzing of data concerning the 
less tangible as well as the tangible out- 
comes. We are attempting to use more 
information which is rather subjective 
and less formal, such as teacher ratings, 
performance in extra-classroom activi- 
ties, pupil interests, and social adjust- 
ments. At the same time we are not 
neglecting the help we may receive from 
formal testing. Standard tests and our 
own teacher-made tests provide us with 
achievement ratings, diagnostic infor- 
mation, and prognostic values. 


N order that curriculum development 
might progress in an orderly way, 
Sequoia always has had a general plan 
of administration of curriculum con- 
struction. This has evolved to the fol- 
lowing organization : 
Curriculum Director. 
General Curriculum Committee. 
Objectives Committees : 
1. Committee on all school objectives. 
2. Committee on vocational education. 
3. Committee on social education. 
(a) Committees on special studies. 
4. Others (not functioning at present). 
Departmental Committees : 
1. English and social living. 
(a) Special studies committees. 
2. Shop. 
3. Language. 
And so forth. 
Visual Aids Committee. 
Auditory Aids Committee. 
Student Activities Committee. 
Evaluation Committee. 
Advisory. 
Counselors. 
Consultants from Stanford. (The Stanford 
Social Investigation staff has given much val- 
uable assistance. ) 


At Sequoia, because of the division 
of duties, the principal, who is responsi- 
ble for the supervision of teaching, is 
serving as director of curriculum de- 
velopment. With the advice and help 
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of the administrative staff he stimu- 
lates and guides the work of the general 
education and other committees. 

In accordance with the principle that 
a curriculum cannot be imposed on the 
school, but that it must be a growth 
from within, the teachers are chiefly re- 
sponsible for curriculum development. 
Each teacher must develop the cur- 
riculum used in each class with each 
pupil. Teachers meet in committees to 
determine objectives and responsibility 
for attainment of objectives, to pool 
resources in developing reservoirs of 
teaching materials, and to discuss meth- 
ods and evaluation. 

Though the content found in the 
textbook of the subject taught and 
the personal beliefs of the instructor 
determine to a large extent what under- 
standings, skills, attitudes, and appreci- 
ations will be gained by the pupils, 
progress is made when the teachers 
have purposes coordinated with other 
teachers and when the selection of con- 
tent is of such a nature that it will give 
the pupils the training needed to achieve 
these purposes. 


HE principal committees which 

have been organized to work on 
curriculum development function as 
follows: 

General Curriculum Committee, This 
committee is generally responsible for 
the curriculum development in the 
school. Its membership includes repre- 
sentatives from each department, from 
the counselors, the librarian, the re- 
search director, the deans, and several 
teachers at large known for their inter- 
est and preparation for curriculum con- 
struction. This committee forms policy 
and authorizes subcommittees to carry 
on special studies. 

Committee on All School Objectives. 
During the last two years, this com- 
mittee has attempted to determine the 
understandings, attitudes, skills, and ap- 


preciations that all should possess to 
have a good general education. From 
lists submitted by the majority of the 
teachers, a tentative list has been or- 
ganized. This list is subject to con- 
stant change as the teacher committees 
change their opinion on curriculum 
values. The decision as to the value 
and the placement of the responsibility 
for achieving these objectives stimu- 
lates teachers, broadens them, assures 
the inclusion of more functional con- 
tent, improves placement of content, 
and eliminates at least part of undesir- 
able duplication. 

Objectives Committee on Special 
Subjects. A special objectives com- 
mittee has been appointed by the gen- 
eral education committee upon the 
recommendation of the objectives com- 
mittee to study vocational education, 
and this committee has commenced to 
function. The Stanford Social Investi- 
gation has sponsored social education 
in the school three years. This ob- 
jectives committee with many special 
committees has been working on vari- 
ous phases of social education. Un- 
doubtedly later, the objectives commit- 
tees will study recreation and health 
education. These objectives committees 
have membership from every depart- 
ment and special interest in the school, 
including the English, social studies, 
commercial, shop departments, and the 
like. 

Departmental Committees. These 
committees, made up of the teachers 
of the departments, meet and discuss 
their curriculum problems. Two or 
more departments may meet to discuss 
common curriculum problems, In the 
past, overlappings between the senior 
problems and the home arts and ap- 
plied science course have been ironed 
out in conferences. The English and 
social studies departments have fre- 
quent meetings. These departmental 
committees, especially the English de- 
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partment, have special committees to 
study special problems and produce 
source material. 

Other Committees. Other commit- 
tees representing all departments and 
interests serve the teachers. There are 
strong visual aids, auditory aids, and 
student activities committees. One of 
the strongest committees is the one on 
evaluation. Headed by the director of 
research, its purpose is to promote 
evaluation of the best type by furnish- 
ing expert assistance to teachers in 
the construction, selection, and use of 
evaluative instruments. 

Consultants. The school is sensitive 
to the need of expert advice. The coun- 
selors who are evaluating the results 
of the curriculum and who frequently 
come in contact with the parents and 
citizens make definite recommendations. 
Stanford University’s Social Investi- 
gation corps has given much valuable 
guidance along the lines of curriculum 
development. 

Use of Laymen in Curriculum De- 
velopment. Sequoia believes in the use 
of laymen, but believes that the time 
and effort involved do not always com- 
pensate for the service given. Many 
informal contacts with parents and 
community leaders furnish opportuni- 
ties to gain better understandings of 
curriculum needs. In accordance with 
the law, advisory committees in pre- 
apprentice and apprentice shop courses 
help determine the curriculum. 


E like to think of a curriculum 

development rather than a cur- 
riculum revision program. Every ma- 
jor curriculum committee plans regular 
meetings, with special committees work- 
ing on special problems when desirable. 
At times certain objectives need to be 
especially emphasized, but there are cer- 
tain fundamental understandings, skills, 
attitudes, and appreciations that form 
the body of the curriculum. The school 
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is seeking constantly to teach them more 
effectively. 

In many .classes, in order that the 
content may be functional, pupils co- 
operate with the teachers in planning 
the instructional materials. Sequoia, 
however, believes that it is the function 
of the teachers to introduce content 
that will not only satisfy immediate 
interests of the pupils but will awaken 
new interests. 


The curriculum content (teaching 
materials) in the final analysis, must 
be furnished by the teacher himself. 
Because the source material from which 
to draw teaching material cannot be too 
abundant, individual teachers are re- 
quested to place in files materials they 
develop, in order that others may have 
access to them. Committees of teachers 
also produce materials that are avail- 
able to the group. A special committee 
of the English-social studies group, in 
cooperation with the librarian, has made 
an excellent collection of pictures to 
be used in teaching English and social 
living. The evaluation office has many 
samples of evaluation materials, and the 
research director advises with teachers 
concerning their use and the production 
of special instruments. 


Part of the daily task of the teacher 
is to attempt to improve his teaching. 
The attempt is made to organize the 
curriculum development program so 
that no teacher is overburdened. This 
means slower progress but a sounder 
curriculum and more effective teach- 
ing. Usually teachers meet at the close 
of school in the afternoon, but not 
more than one afternoon a week. Fre- 
quently, refreshments are served. 
Teachers who are challenged by the 
program appreciate this opportunity of 
discussing curriculum problems or pre- 
paring curriculum materials. 

Sequoia has been making progress 
slowly, but it believes that the progress 
has been sound. 


“y 


xy 





How Long Beach Studies Its 
Curriculum 


N order to understand curriculum 

work in Long Beach secondary 
schools, the reader should have a clear 
picture of the particular pattern that 
is followed in the city school system. — 

To begin with, the elementary teach- 
ers and principals, as well as secondary 
teachers and principals, have represen- 
tation on what are called the “division 
committees.” There are six of these 
Division Committees: Kindergarten- 
Primary, Intermediate, Junior High 
School, Senior High School, Junior 
College, and Adult. 

The general supervisors of elemen- 
tary and secondary education are the 
chairmen for the first four divisions 
respectively, the principal of the Junior 
College for that division, and the direc- 
tor of adult schools for his division. 

Recommendations from the division 
committees are brought to the General 
Committee on the Curriculum, request- 
ing approval of work to be done. 


6 ene General Committee representa- 
tion includes the superintendent as 
chairman; the codrdinator of curricu- 
lum and child welfare as vice-chairman 
and secretary ; the chairmen of the six 
Division Committees; the directors of 
elementary and secondary schools; a 
representative of the special service su- 
pervisors ; a representative of the spe- 
cial field supervisors ; presidents of the 
elementary principals’, junior high prin- 
cipals’, senior high and junior college 
principals’ clubs ; a representative of the 
adult school principals ; the president of 
the City Teachers Club ; representatives 
of kindergarten-primary, intermediate, 
junior high, senior high, junior college, 


q By MAUD WILSON DUNN 





q Particularly interesting in this de- 
scription of the manner in which cur- 
riculum work is carried on at Long 
Beach is the manner in which such a 
large number of administrators and 
teachers are organized into commit- 
tees with responsibilities in the ex- 
amination and adjustment of the 
curriculum in the light of boys’ and 
girls’ needs. 

Dr. Dunn, who writes the article, is 
coérdinator of curriculum and child 
welfare for the Long Beach City 
Schools. In this capacity she acts as 
editor of curricular materials pub- 
lished in Long Beach and as super- 
visor of guidance for the city’s school 
system. 





and adult school teachers; and teacher 
representatives of each of the six divi- 
sion committees. 


The functions of this General Com- 
mittee on the Curriculum are: 

To formulate general policies relating to 
the curriculum development in all the schools. 


To develop, or have developed, a plan for 
scope and sequence. 

To coérdinate curriculum development in 
the school divisions and segments. 


To review and approve or disapprove the 
proposals of the division committees. 


To review, or have reviewed, and approve 
all curriculum materials that are to be pub- 
lished or used “officially” in the schools. 


It will be noted that teachers serve 
on Division Committees discussing cur- 
riculum development and have repre- 
sentation on the General Committee. 
When the preliminary work has been 
done by the Division Committee and the 
supervisor is ready to have actual writ- 
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ing begin, a request is made to the Cur- 
riculum and Child Welfare Department 
for releasing a teacher to work for a 
definite short period of time. A substi- 
tute is sent to take care of the work 
in the school, this service being paid for 
out of funds set up in the Curriculum 
and Child Welfare Department budget. 

When materials are ready for editing, 
the supervisor sends the typed copy to 
the Curriculum and Child Welfare De- 
partment. 


HE curriculum organization pro- 

vides for changing curricular ma- 
terials whenever the occasion arises 
requiring such a change. For example, 
the physical education courses now are 
in process of change. The supervisor 
of that department and his assistants 
have gone over the units on first aid 
and with a teacher committee have 
brought these all down to date. The 
proper approvals have been obtained, 
and the revised materials have been 
written, edited, and released to the 
schools in a comparatively short period 
of a few days. 

This school system provides a pro- 
fessional library well supplied with 
books, magazines, and reports both on 
the curriculum and the needs of adoles- 
cents. Anyone working on the curric- 
ulum—teacher, supervisor, administra- 
tor—has at his disposal this valuable 
resource on curriculum trends and the 
findings of research. 

Whether a course shall be required 
or elective is determined by the High 
School Administrative Committee, of 
which the director of secondary schools 
is chairman. The high school principals, 
counselors, general supervisor, and the 
coordinator of curriculum and child 
welfare are members of this committee. 

Through the organization just de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraphs, 
curriculum development takes place. 
The succeeding pages of this article will 
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describe briefly the development of the 
curriculum in the Division Committees 
and in the General Committee. 


T° come now to the program of 
studies in the junior high and the 
senior high schools. 


Included herein is a chart of the 
junior high program of studies—for 
Grades 7, 8, and 9—showing prescribed 
and elective courses. It will be noted 
that electives begin in the 8A grade. 
Variations in program load may be 
made with the approval of the coun- 
selor, when such variation will best 
serve the needs of the pupil. 


The senior high school program of 
studies includes both general education 
and special education. Examples of the 
latter-are the courses in arts and crafts, 
the commercial work and the shop 
courses, all preparing for vocations in 
industry. 

The senior high school program is 
also set up to meet both state and local 
requirements for graduation. Since the 
state requirements are well known, 
these will not be enumerated. Since the 
local requirements, however, may vary 
from those of other secondary districts 
in the State, some of them are given 
here. 

Pupils carrying more than the normal pro- 
gram load of twenty-five semester periods are 
permitted to do so for the purpose of enrich- 
ing their educational opportunities rather than 
as a means of graduating earlier. 

All girls who enter with less than senior 
standing are required to complete five semes- 
ter periods in Home Management. 

Pupils may not enroll in more than two 
shops nor in more than one period in any shop 
(except in trade courses) without permission 
from a counselor or the registrar. 


While most of the secondary courses 
are placed according to common prac- 
tice, there already is some change com- 
ing about. Modifications of courses in 
English, mathematics, and science have 
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Junior High School Program of Studies 
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been made by setting up sections for 
pupils of varying abilities and interests. 
Only mature pupils who wish to take 
algebra in the ninth grade are enrolled 
in such classes in junior high. Biology 
as a tenth grade offering is now going 
out of the picture, and in its place is 
coming a laboratory course open only 
to juniors and seniors. 

Both in the junior high school and 
senior high school, orientation is the 
specific responsibility of the social 
studies teacher. Orientation units are 
part of the course of study for all sev- 
enth grade pupils, for all new eighth 
and ninth graders, and for tenth year 
pupils in social studies. 

In the junior high schools only can 
the social studies—English offerings— 
be thought of as “the core.” However, 
the scope and sequence for the social 
studies have been developed in outline 
for both the elementary and secondary 
schools. Revisions of these courses are 
now under way. 


URING this period of the “reor- 
ganization of secondary education,” 
flexibility of program is to be expected. 
It should surprise more, therefore, to 
learn that we have tied student activities 
directly into the curriculum, basing 
them on the interests and needs of each 
pupil. 
A statement from the handbook of 
one of the junior high schools reads: 


Jefferson Junior High School believes that 
every boy or girl can find at least one activity 


or hobby in which he is vitally interested and 
which will help him develop into a more 
interesting person. For that reason, many 
clubs meet each Monday at 3:10 p. m. with 
different teachers or sponsors. All pupils are 
encouraged to join one. The names of a few 
of these groups are described below. Other 
clubs are formed as there is demand, so it is 
wise for a pupil to consult with the guidance 
teacher before making a decision. 


In another junior high school, cer- 
tain clubs are grouped as service classes. 
“Some students feel the need of special 
work in reading or spelling. If they 
realize this need and wish to benefit by 
special training, and the teachers ap- 
prove time given for this special work, 
they are enrolled in special service 
courses until sufficiently helped to re- 
turn to their regular classes. Others 
then take their places in the service 
class.” 

Student activities in the senior high 
school are much more extensive and on 
a more mature level of organization 
than in the junior high school. 


The Woodrow Wilson Senior High 
School organizes all of its extra- 
curricular activities in the regular pro- 
gram of the day. The object is to en- 
courage all students to participate in 
the extra-curricular activities because 
of their social value. In the traditional 
school, extra-curricular activities come 
at the end of the regular school day, a 
fact which frequently inhibits a desire 
for them since some of the students 
feel, “We must stay after school to par- 
ticipate.” 
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Program at Woodrow Wilson Senior High School 
Period Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
8:05- 8:20 Section Section Section Section Section 
1. 8:25- 9:20 Activity Subject Supervised Subject Subject 
Period Study 
2. 9:25-10:20 Subject Activity Subject Superiecd Subject 
Period— tudy 
Clubs 
3. 10:25-11:20 Subject Subject Activity Subject Supervised 
Period— Study 
Clubs 
4. 11:25-12:10 Subject Subject Supervised Subject Subject 
Study 
5. 12:15- 1:00 or lunch or lunch or lunch or lunch or lunch 
6. 1:05- 2:00 Supervised Subject Subject Activity Subject 
Study Period— 
Assemblies 
7. 2:05- 3:00 Subject ~ a Subject Subject Activity 
tudy Period— 
Athletics 


























In the Woodrow Wilson program 
one period each day is devoted to these 
so-called extra-curricular activities, 
staggered in the manner shown by the 
table presented herewith. This plan is 
quite flexible. For example, excursions 
can be readily undertaken if a teacher 
makes use of the extra-curricular period 
and combines it with a period preced- 
ing or following this extra-curricular 
period. 


HIS description of curriculum or- 

ganization would not be complete 
without some mention of the organiza- 
tion which promotes a better under- 
standing of guidance and facilitates its 
functioning, for in Long Beach guid- 
ance is looked on as a functioning part 
of the curriculum. 

The Secondary Schools Guidance 
Council has a personnel composed of 
the superintendent as chairman; direc- 
tor of secondary schools, vice-chairman ; 
coérdinator of curriculum and child 
welfare, secretary ; three teachers from 
the junior high schools ; three from the 
senior high schools; two nurse inspec- 
tors; two deans; two librarians; two 


counselors ; two principals ; and the su- 
pervisors of junior high school educa- 
tion, senior high school education, at- 
tendance, and health service. Teachers, 
guidance workers, and principals are 
elected for a term of two years. 

These councils were organized by the 
superintendent in the spring of the 
school year 1938-39, and in 1939-40 the 
following secondary committees were 
appointed: Classroom Guidance Tech- 
niques, Guidance Resources in our 
Schools, Types of Administrative Ad- 
justment in the Schools, Guidance Re- 
sources in our Community, Gifted Pu- 
pils. Similar elementary committees 
were named. 


| conclusion, we can say that in Long 

Beach there is a growing conscious- 
ness that the curriculum must be 
evolved out of functional situations 
meeting both the individual and social 
needs of the pupil. Emphasis is being 
placed on evaluating each new course in 
the light of the objectives of that course 
to determine to what extent these ob- 
jectives are being reached. 








Strengthening Palo Alto’s 
Nonacademic Work: 42, vanu wor 


ALO ALTO Senior High School, 

part of the Palo Alto Unified School 
District, has an enrollment of 850 stu- 
dents. Palo Alto as an educational com- 
munity differs in significant ways from 
the usual California school community. 
A larger percentage of our students 
come from homes offering superior cul- 
tural advantages; the general level of 
ability as measured by intelligence tests 
and later success in college is higher, 
and the prestige of preparation for col- 
lege is significantly more dominating 
than in the average community. 

The high school throughout its long 
history has reflected this community 
preference for high academic standards. 
Palo Alto Senior High School has 
nearly 12 per cent of its students in 
the California Scholarship Federation, 
whereas the average in other high 
schools is 6 per cent, and a 10 per cent 
affiliation is viewed with misgivings by 
the state officers of this organization. 
From 70 to 75 per cent of our graduates 
enter college. 

It should not be construed from this 
that we do not have students of low 
ability or of nonacademic interests. The 
number of students unable to profit 
by strictly academic and college pre- 
paratory courses is now on the increase 
in our community. The relatively slen- 
der offerings for nonacademic students 
may be accounted for in part by the 
academically selective nature of our 
high school program, in part by the 
social prestige of college preparation, 
and to a considerable extent by the com- 
munity pride attending the large per 
cent of our students who do succeed at 
the college preparatory program. 





4 No outline of the curriculum pat- 
terns developing in California secon- 
dary schools would be complete with- 
out representation from a school that 
serves a community whose interests 
are largely academic. Such a com- 
munity is Palo Alto—and we are told 
in the accompanying article that from 
70 to 75 per cent of the Palo Alto 
Senior High School graduates go on 
to college. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that this school is satisfied to 
offer a strictly academic program and 
overlook the needs of students who 
cannot or do not want to continue 
with higher education. As a matter of 
fact, the article particularly stresses 
what this school is doing to strengthen 
its nonacademic program curriculum. 

Mr. Linder, who writes the article, 
is principal of the Senior High School 
and for the last two years has headed 
the curriculum department program 
of the Palo Alto schools. He has pub- 
lished a syllabus on the secondary 
school curriculum, has contributed 
numerous articles to educational pub- 
lications on the curriculum problem, 
and has been active in committee 
work of the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals related 
to curriculum study. Before going to 
Palo Alto in 1936, he was vice-princi- 
pal in charge of instruction at the 
Sacramento Senior High School. For 
six summers he has been an instruc- 
tor at the College of the Pacific. 





peo ALTO Senior High School 
has been striving for the last five 
years to strengthen the program for the 
student who does not intend to go on 
to college or who has demonstrated his 
inability to carry college preparatory 
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courses. Even for the college prepara- 
tory students there is a definite weak- 
ness in a secondary program, the values 
of which are pointed too exclusively to 
later education, and the fulcrum of 
whose student effort rests on future 
plans often to the neglect of present 
needs. In such a school the worth of 
the instruction is decidedly diminished 
when it is not built on a full recognition 
of the educational values of immediate 
associations. 

A brief statement of a master set of 
institutional objectives formulated by 
our faculty gives a simple view of the 
guiding values to which our program 
now seeks to adhere. These objectives 
are as follow: 

1. To continue to carry on toward the 
general objective of helping the student to 
take a responsible, constructive part in the 
life of the school and the community. 

2. To develop an understanding and an ap- 
preciation of the principles, the purposes, and 
the practices of the democratic state. 

3. To provide an environment favorable to 
the physical health of the students and to the 
development of wholesome attitudes toward 
themselves, their activities, and their rela- 
tionships with others. 

4. To open up to the students worth-while 
fields of interest. 

5. To help the students to find desirable 
outlets for their growing needs for self- 
direction and self-expression. 

6. To offer opportunities for acquiring 
skills, techniques, knowledge, and understand- 
ings that will be valuable (a) to the student 
whose formal schooling will end with grad- 
uation from high school or earlier, and (b) 
the student who will enter some specialized 
or advanced school. 


UR curriculum development pro- 

gram to date has been along three 
main lines, with a fourth one just now 
emerging. 

1. Asa part of the Palo Alto Unified 
School District, the high school has par- 
ticipated in vertical committees to co- 
ordinate the work of the senior high 
school with that of the lower schools. 
These committees have sought to estab- 
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lish continuity throughout the grades, 
eliminate needless duplication, and give 
the staff of the entire system a concept 
of the common implications of cur- 
riculum problems on all levels. 

2. Along with this participation in 
the curriculum program of the entire 
system, the high school has had its own 
horizontal committees. Most of these 
committees have been in separate sub- 
ject fields. Their work has been largely 
enrichment of existing courses, de- 
velopment of some new courses, and 
addition of a number of new units to 
old courses. 

3. Considerable attention has been 
given to the problem of general edu- 
cation, though special classes for this 
purpose have not been developed 
throughout the high school years. Gen- 
eral education instruction for sopho- 
mores is handled in sophomore English 
classes, while for juniors this work is 
placed in the junior social studies. On 
the senior level, certain general edu- 
cation classes reach all or nearly all 
students. These classes are Hygiene, 
Psychology, and Family Relationships. 

4. We are just now working toward 
a special instructional set-up for general 
education in the sophomore and junior 
years. A study is being made of the 
relative advantages of the companion 
class arrangement, the double period for 
a combined social studies and English 
course, and the expanded homeroom 
with all fundamentals taught by a single 
teacher. 

In the curriculum revision program 
the high school has participated in 
the following city-wide curriculum 
committees: English, Social Studies, 
Mathematics, Science, Counseling and 
Guidance, Heathful Living, and Ap- 
plied Arts (fine, home, and manual). 
Monographs have been prepared in 
most of these fields, but have under- 
gone revision and are now being even 
further revised. 
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In the high school we have had a 
few general committees whose activi- 
ties were not confined to the improve- 
ment in a subject field, but rather sought 
to improve the instructional and activi- 
ties program of the high school as a 
whole. These committees have reported 
to the faculty and conducted discussions 
revolving on the quality of the whole 
high school program. They have not 
published materials to any great extent, 
but the influence on teachers, particu- 
larly those who think in terms of 
subjects, has been considerable. The 
following such committees have been 
active: Committee on Improving Im- 
mediate Student Relations Within the 
School, Committee on General Edu- 
cation, and the Committee on Gradu- 
ates’ Recommendations for Improving 
the School. 

The horizontal committees, that is 
committees confining their activities to 
the high school, are for the most part 
organized on a subject basis. New 
courses have been or are being de- 
veloped as follows: Boys’ Hygiene, 
Girls’ Hygiene, General Chemistry, 
Technical Chemistry, Physics, Geom- 
etry, Psychology, Family Relationships, 
Tenth Year English Literature, Elev- 
enth Year English Literature, Twelfth 
Year English Literature, Development 
of American Democracy (eleventh year, 
social studies), Social Problems, Po- 
litical Problems, Economic Problems, 
and World Affairs, 


In fields in which we had neither the 
resources of teacher personnel nor the 
time available for extensive curriculum 
work, we have recorded the course of 
study being followed by the teacher. 
We called these committees “recording 
committees” because we felt the first 
step toward the improvement of the 
course was to pull it out of the sub- 
jective values of the teacher and get it 


into writing. The following courses 
were so recorded : General Shop, Print- 
ing, Office Practice, Physiology, World 
Literature, Reading Skills, World Civil- 
ization, Voice Training, Public Speak- 
ing, Drama, French, German, Spanish, 
and Latin. 


WE feel that our next steps in cur- 
riculum construction are to bring 
our entire curriculum program to better 
terms with the following general princi- 
ples : 

1. Definition of the controlling pur- 
poses of our courses more satisfactorily 
in terms of the classroom learning ex- 
periences of students. 


2. Organization of new instructional 
materials to function more effectively, 
in fulfilling our course objectives. 

3. Direction of each course in the 
high school more specifically and real- 
istically toward the improvement of the 
general objectives stated previously in 
this article. 

4. Involvement of all classroom 
teachers in the general purposes acti- 
vating our counseling program in order 
that the gap between counseling and 
instruction will be lessened. 


5. Development of increasingly practi- 
cal and effective methods of evaluation 
of student achievement in terms of 
growth, with each student assuming 
more responsibility for evaluating his 
own progress. 

Palo Alto teachers, along with a 
great number of secondary teachers 
throughout the country, are growing 
increasingly skeptical of the idea that 
fundamentals of general education can 
be developed successfully as incidental 
to specialized course offerings or arbi- 
trarily inserted in content as deliberate 
excursions away from the dominant 
purpose of these courses. 





The Curriculum of a Junior- 


Senior High 


ESTWOOD is a “company 

town” of 5,400 population. The 
Red River Lumber Company, which 
owns practically all the real estate, fol- 
lows a policy of leasing concessions 
to garage operators, stores, theaters, et 
cetera. Homes are practically all rented, 
at reasonable rates. Water, telephone 
service, and garbage disposal are free 
services. No personal property tax is 
collected. Electricity is furnished at a 
rate that is among the lowest in the 
state. 

The unified school system has 1,100 
students in a kindergarten, elementary 
school, and junior-senior high school, 
and some 500 adults in a night school 
program, operating under a liberal 
board of education. The school district 
owns its own properties. 

The junior-senior high school has 
twenty teachers and an enrollment of 
440 students coming, for the most part, 
from homes of company employees 
whose minimum wage at present is 72 
cents an hour. There has been an in- 
flux of Dust Bowl refugees lately. 
A very few students come from homes 
of executives, lessees, technicians, and 
professional people. 


VERY man is entitled to raise a 

moustache at some time during his 
career (albeit a short time); and by 
the same token of defiance or apology 
it may be said in California that every 
educator is entitled to at least a visit to 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. In 1939, encouraged by the board 
of trustees, three teachers, under the 
leadership of George Geyer, then dis- 
trict superintendent, worked a summer 
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4q By STUART MITCHELL and Others 





4 In the Westwood Junior-Senior High 
School, the school’s objectives point 
to accomplishment in five areas — 
namely, Work, Life Essentials, Health, 
Leisure, and Social Relations — and 
accordingly the school’s basic courses 
are organized in terms of these same 
five areas. 

The article is written by Stuart 
Mitchell, who has been principal at 
Westwood for eight years, and by a 
committee of teachers from the school. 
Those who are listed with Mr. Mitchell 
as authors of the report are the follow- 
ing: J. Wesley Bratton, dean of boys; 
Ronald W. Cox, vice-principal; Miss 
Rita H. Friedline, nurse; Miss Betty 
Haddock, homemaking teacher: G. 
Ray Haskell, vocations teacher; and 
Ernest C. Stump Jr., director of student 
activities. 





at Teachers’ College on a curriculum 
plan for Westwood Junior-Senior High 
School. 

This group was most strongly influ- 
enced by Professors Harold F. Clark 
and William Featherstone, to whose 
guidance the members were assigned. 
The inspiration received might be epito- 
mized in the conclusion of one of 
Dr. Clark’s speeches: “What will the 
schools of the future be like? It is safe 
to say that these schools will be func- 
tional schools dealing with the health, 
life essentials, work, and leisure of the 
individual. Such are the schools of to- 
morrow !” 

And what makes good talk before 
Rotary Clubs and civic organizations 
is that such schools should train stu- 
dents to be capable of producing more, 
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earning more, and consuming more. 
Finally, therefore, our standards of liv- 
ing should go up. 

These four areas—Health, Work, 
Life Essentials, and Leisure—accord- 
ing to Dr. Clark’s studies, are the areas 
in which the people of the United States 
spend most of their time, money, and 
energies. Therefore, they should form, 
according to the criterion of function, 
the most important part of the cur- 
riculum. 

Well, time and experience have some- 
what mellowed the enthusiasm with 
which these gauges were applied to the 
curriculum of Westwood. At the time 
of their original application, it was felt 
that the school was weak in health in- 
formation and practices, weak in work 
experiences and knowledge of vocations, 
weak in knowledge of food, clothing, 
and shelter, and weak in leisure activi- 
ties. It is felt that the school, while 
it may be stronger than it once was in 
these fields, is yet inadequate in them. 
Some improvements have been made, 
as we consider them, and these will be 
passed on for your consideration : 


1. We found it advisable to add a 
fifth field—Social Relations. While the 
topics dealt with under this heading all 
might be classified in the original four 
areas, it seemed easier to compromise 
by setting them apart. 


2. A program of rotating specialist 
teachers was adopted as an urgency 
measure to give nine-week units to 
seniors in nutrition, mental health, vo- 
cations, and accident-prevention and 
first aid. Every graduate, it was felt, 
should be entitled to know the essentials 
of an adequate diet, principles of mental 
hygiene; what jobs are available, how 
to get a job and hold it ; and, with more 
people being killed in highway accidents 
than in war, every senior should have 
a standard Red Cross first-aid course 
and more training in accident pre- 
vention. 


3. Another home economics teacher 
was employed and additional courses 
offered. 

4. A teacher was given a period a 
day to handle all vocational problems: 
placement, development of a program, 
cooperation with townspeople, and 
so on. 

A school that attempts to serve the 
needs of its students, 80 per cent of 
whom are terminal, must do something 
to aid youth prepare for employment 
as they leave school. Adjustment on the 
job also is necessary, and a follow-up 
system that endeavors to get together 
the individual and the job that gives him 
most satisfaction. 

Information about the world of work 
is given in some form in every basic 
course at Westwood. A running survey 
of the local labor market has resulted 
in up-to-the-minute occupational infor- 
mation’s being made available to the 
student. An NYA program helps a lim- 
ited number. The district employs all 
students, except two full-time adults, 
to service and maintain the plant. 

Plans for an apprenticeship program 
which will alternate training on a job 
with training at school are now being 
developed. The plan should train, in the 
next few years, some of those eighteen 
boys who must stay and work at home 
for every boy who is at the battle front. 


5. In encouragement of carry-over 
sports, four tennis courts were built; 
golf equipment was purchased and a 
practice course developed out through 
the basalt and boulders of this country ; 
skiing and ice-skating were encouraged 
by bus excursions, propaganda, clubs, 
and purchase of team-equipment ; hobby 
clubs were fostered, and more sports 
books were purchased for the library. 

6. The Health Committee has been 
responsible for the working out of the 
basic course program in that area. Units 
were completely worked out by the com- 
mittee with the help of the teachers who 
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would have to teach the material. The 
Health Committee was composed, at 
first, of the boys’ and girls’ physical 
education instructors, the nurse, dean 
of girls, and teachers from the basic 
course then being considered. Later, in 
addition, the nurse began acting as 
health coordinator, working with a stu- 
dent committee on environment and 
with the faculty committee on curricu- 
lum revision and health habits and in- 
formation. 


7. The most important change has 
been in basic-course content. A .com- 
mittee of junior-high basic teachers 
worked a year on revision, and the fol- 
lowing year the senior high teachers did 
likewise under the chairmanship of the 
vice-principal acting as curriculum di- 
rector. The vice-principal also serves 
as a clearing house for materials, sug- 
gestions, visual aids, and techniques for 
handling special units. He carries on no 
supervision except when invited to the 
classroom to help on a special problem. 
He is available for conference at call. 

Sub-committees of teachers worked 
on the different grade levels. The work 
was integrated by the fact that some 
teachers taught both a junior high and 
senior high basic course. 

Generously and in a fine professional 
spirit, the teachers have given time out- 
side of full teaching loads to the im- 
provement of the program. The total 
job is not yet done and, of course, never 
will be. Teachers have taken the imme- 
diate problems with them into the class- 
room and there under the experience 
of practice and with help from students 
are developing units that will lead to 
change in the direction of goals. 

8. In adult education, enrollment has 
tripled in the past three years and now 
is 530, or greater than the combined 
junior-senior high school enrollment. 
This is as it should be, according to 
Clark. The educational lag among 
adults is something that the schools 
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must correct if our democracy is not to 
be a prologue to a farce or a tragedy. 

Courses in nutrition, home nursing, 
first aid, home making, and forums and 
hobby courses all answer positively to 
the function criterion. 


HE general objectives of the school 

point to accomplishment in the five 
areas already mentioned. The objectives 
are stated in terms of abilities and traits 
which both the home and the school 
should try codperatively to develop and 
are conceived mainly as objectives that 
may operate in the present, as well as 
in after school life of the student. 
Grouped according to area, they are as 
follows: 

Work 


1. Vocational alertness leading to proper 
vocational choice. 


Lire EssENTIALS 


1. Knowledge about and desire for a nor- 
mal family life. 

2. Critical mindedness in relation to propa- 
ganda, advertising, and pressure groups. 

3. Ability and desire to spend money wisely. 


HEALTH 


1. A high degree of physical and mental 
health. 

LEISURE 

1. The ability to plan for the effective use 
of time. 

2. An ability to enjoy and interpret properly 
the modern press, radio, and movies. 

3. Discrimination or good taste in the ways 
he chooses to spend his leisure time. 

4. The ability and desire to create beauty 
in the several environments in which he spends 
time. 

SocraL RELATIONS 

1. Wholesome social relationships. 

2. The ability and desire to be of service to 
social groups. 

3. An understanding of and appreciation of 
the world of nature. 

4. A philosophy of life that contributes to 
our democratic social order. 

And to these must be added— 

Enough of Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
and Reasoning to provide for the fullest pos- 
sible attainment of objectives listed. 
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Proportionate Relationships in Westwood Program 
Exploratory: 

7th Basic Basic Basic Mathe- Music Shop 
Grade Course Course Course matics Art Hmmkg. | Phys. Ed. 

8th Basic Basic Citizen- Mathe- Physical Elective 
Grade Course Course ship matics Education 

9th Basic Basic Mathe- Physical Elective Elective 
Grade Course Course matics Education 

10th Basic Basic Physical Elective Elective Elective 
Grade Course Course Education 

lith Basic Basic Physical Elective Elective Elective 
Grade Course Course Education 

12th Basic Basic Physical Elective Elective Elective 
Grade Course Course Education 


























PROGRAM, courses, subjects, and 

curriculum are of course necessary 
to implement these objectives. The pro- 
gram must be organized to provide both 
integration and differentiation ; provide 
opportunity to meet the varying inter- 
ests, needs, and abilities of a homogene- 
ous group in Grades 7 through 12; 
provide opportunity for training and 
drill in the fundamental processes ; and 
at the same time meet the demands of 
flexibility so as to further out-of-class 
activities. 

The program of Westwood has been 
organized around a core-curriculum, of 
which the basic course and physical 
education stand as the most important 
elements. A schematic diagram show- 
ing proportionate relationships of core 
content and electives is included here- 
with, 

The electives are arranged to provide 
a pattern of studies that will lead to 
training in the fields of college prepara- 
tory, commercial, homemaking, voca- 
tional, and cultural pursuits. 

The basic course program has grown 
from a two-hour combination of social 
studies and English to become the in- 
strument for general education in the 
school. The work of the basic courses 
centers around the five areas of Health, 


Work, Life Essentials, Leisure, and So- 
cial Relations. Work and study are re- 
lated as closely as possible to these areas 
by constant reference to the objectives 
for the school and for the particular 
work of the class. 


HE counseling, guidance, and test- 

ing program is called the personnel 
plan, and activities in this sphere are 
under the chairmanship of the dean of 
boys. This procedure operates to give 
each student a personal program since 
the aim is to have every student given 
an opportunity to select and adjust his 
course of study to meet his individual 
abilities, needs, and interests. 

Because there is a multiple-period 
basic course type curriculum, each basic 
course teacher is the counselor of each 
student enrolled in his class and there- 
fore has primary school responsibility 
in assisting and guiding the individual 
in his selection of courses. 

The basic course teachers usually 
carry a class through for two years, the 
better to counsel. During the current 
large-scale revision of courses, how- 
ever, basic course teachers usually have 
kept the same grade-level class so as 
to develop units more effectively and to 
have more time for these changes. 








San Francisco's Five-Year 


Curriculum Plan 


(]NTELLIGENT participation in 
modern society requires a mind 
which is sensitive, not only to the end 
tips of human activities, but to the roots 
and premises upon which current issues 
are based.”* The above statement, 
made recently by Kenneth Norberg, 
research assistant of the Division of 
Field Studies, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, expresses the key- 
note of the philosophy underlying the 
balanced program which we have sought 
to develop for our San Francisco high 
schools in a five-year program of cur- 
riculum study and development. 


When to the development of an 
understanding of the “roots and end- 
tips of human activities” we add the 
important element of the personal and 
social development of the child, we have 
a satisfactory statement of the major 
goals of our balanced program. To 
serve as a guide in our curriculum de- 
velopment, however, we have summa- 
rized our philosophy in the following 
statement : 


In order that the pupils of our schools may 
be equipped with the sound traits of character 
and civic and social outlook that are requisite 
for each individual in a successful democracy, 
with the fundamental skills necessary for 
success in normal life activities, with the 
knowledge of the social heritage that is basic 
for the formulating of sound judgments, and 
with an effective understanding of present- 
day problems, it is important that a balanced 
curricular program be developed and main- 
tained at all levels in terms suited to the 
respective levels and to the range of pupil 
abilities. 

1 “Meaning of Subject Matter in the New 
Curriculum,” Curriculum Journal, 13: 67, 
February, 1942. 
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q By EDITH E. PENCE 





q Particularly emphasized throughout 
this account of the way San Fran- 
cisco’s five-year program of curricu- 
lum study and development has been 
functioning at the secondary level is 
the contribution that teachers and 
teacher groups have been making. 

Miss Pence is director of curriculum 
for the San Francisco Public Schools. 
Her participation in curriculum con- 
struction work in San Francisco back 
in 1926 to 1928 and her later partici- 
pation in the organization of the San 
Francisco Junior College, and of the 
George Washington High School, 
have given her the practical experi- 
ence that she needs in her present 
position. At the Junior College she 
was assistant dean of women, and at 
Washington High School she was 
vice-principal and dean of girls. Since 
her attendance at the Lima Confer- 
ence, Miss Pence has been particu- 
larly interested in making Latin- 
American studies a definite part of 
the school curriculum. 





SOMEWHAT detailed analysis of 

the above statement of philosophy 
results in the following set of basic cur- 
riculum principles for the several sub- 
ject fields of our junior and senior high 
schools : 

In order that the courses of all sub- 
ject fields may make their contribution 
to the general educational objectives 
as well as in the special materials of 
the particular field, it is important that 
the following conditions be met: 

1. That provision be made for meet- 
ing the individual needs of pupils of 
different levels of ability, through flexi- 
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bility as to materials, procedures, and 
standards of achievement, and through 
guidance. 

2. That the courses contribute to the 
strengthening of the fundamental skills 
(reading, writing, spelling, speaking, 
and arithmetic), in so far as materials 
and procedures can make this possible. 

3. That they contribute to the knowl- 
edge and understanding of the social, 


civic, scientific, and cultural achieve-. 


ments of the past in such manner as 
to provide a foundation for the under- 
standing of present-day problems. 

4. That they contribute to the appre- 
ciation and understanding of present- 
day problems and life situations, intro- 
ducing materials and procedures that 
will arouse an active interest and vital- 
ize the learning situation. 

5. That there be active correlation 
between the particular field and the 
other subject fields through a program 
of cooperation that will be mutually 
beneficial and will emphasize the re- 
lationship between the different fields. 

6. That there be close articulation 
between the different grade levels and 
the different school levels of the par- 
ticular field. 

7. That emphasis be placed on the 
contributions that the field can make to 
occupational success. 

8. That such standards of workman- 
ship be maintained and such emphasis 
be placed on high standards of citizen- 
ship as will result in the development 
of effective work habits, desirable traits 
of character, and sound social and civic 
outlook. 


"T BROUGH the presenting in our 

social studies, English, science, and 
mathematics courses of the “roots and 
premises upon which current issues are 
based” and of the “end-tips of human 
activities,” which result in an under- 
standing of present-day life and prob- 
lems and of the relationship of these 


to the social heritage, and through pro- 
cedures of codperation between the 
different subject fields, effective pro- 
vision is made for general education. 

Through exploratory opportunities in 
the junior high school and through a 
wide range of elective opportunities 
along academic, cultural, and pre- 
vocational lines, as the student advances 
in the senior high school, provision is 
made for determining and for meeting 
the special abilities, interests, and pur- 
poses of the different pupils. Provision 
is made also for flexibility in teaching 
materials, in procedures followed, and 
in achievement expected, in order to 
adapt the situation to different pupil 
abilities and purposes in both the gen- 
eral and the specialized courses. 

In San Francisco the grade levels for 
the different subjects and the content 
of the different courses in the several 
fields have been determined by curricu- 
lum committees of the teachers who 
are “on the firing line” and are work- 
ing constantly with the pupils, study- 
ing their needs and abilities, and ob- 
serving their reactions. The various 
teaching aids also are selected by the 
teachers who base their judgments on 
the needs and abilities of the pupils with 
whom they are working. Their expres- 
sion of opinion is the guide in selecting 
texts, reference materials, periodicals, 
visual aids, maps, and the numerous 
other materials that make for a more 
effective teaching and learning situation. 

When possible, books and other ma- 
terials that are being considered for use 
in our schools are placed in the hands 
of some of the pupils in order that we 
may have the benefit of their opinions 
and reactions as to suitability. 

Our plan for codperation between 
different subject fields calls for active 
participation by both teachers and pupils 
and includes such procedures as: 

1. Codperation by teachers: through 
interdepartment meetings, interdepart- 
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ment committees, exchange of outlines 
of materials, and codperation in de- 
veloping the different phases of topics 
related to two or more fields. 

2. Codperation by pupils: through 
observation of relationships between 
different fields and discussion of these 
relationships; through codperation of 
pupils in different fields in working 
out a problem related to two or more 
fields ; and through combining of pupil 
groups to hear talks by experts, to see 
visual aids based on material of common 
interest, or to participate in a joint 
discussion, debate, or other type of 
program. 


Bncge-trssrseen development in the 
San Francisco high schools has 
been carried on with extensive and con- 
stant participation on the part of the 
teachers. Committees representing all 
of the fields and with representatives 
from all of the different high schools 
have participated in the discussion and 
formulation of the educational philoso- 
phy and in the statement of curriculum 
principles based on it. Through the 
channels of the different committees 
all the teachers of the respective fields 
have been given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the appraisal of the courses 
in their fields and in the analysis of 
the possible contributions of their fields 
to the general objectives, as stated in 
the basic curriculum principles, and of 
the procedures for making such contri- 
butions. 

Over eighty teacher-committees, in- 
cluding approximately four hundred 
teachers, have participated in the ap- 
praisal of courses and the development 
of course materials in the various junior 
and senior high school fields in the five- 
year program. As liaison committees 
for the different fields, the department 
heads and chairmen of the respective 
fields have met as Central Committees 
for their fields. Meetings of these com- 
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mittees have been held partially in 
school hours with the director of cur- 
riculum. The committees on the specific 
courses have been made up of teachers 
who expressed an interest in partici- 
pating in curriculum development, and 
these usually have worked under the 
chairmanship of a Central Committee 
member. These committees, for the 
most part, have met after school hours. 

In fields having a special director, 
committees usually have worked with 
that director. In some instances the spe- 
cial director has called upon the director 
of curriculum to collaborate in the de- 
velopment of curriculum materials. 

For the purpose of working out a 
satisfactory plan of articulation be- 
tween the different school levels, joint 
committees from the junior and senior 
high schools have met and these some- 
times have met also with representa- 
tives of the elementary schools. 

In the consideration of text materials 
to be adopted, it has long been the prac- 
tice for teacher committees to meet and 
discuss the types of materials sought, 
in terms of curriculum principles and 
needs, and, on this basis, to draw up 
the criteria for the judging of the texts 
that are submitted. Guided by these 
criteria and by their own experience, 
all the teachers of the course, for which 
a text is sought, review the books under 
consideration and participate in the vote 
that determines the final selection of the 
text. This participation in textbook se- 
lection furnishes another channel for 
teacher cooperation in curriculum study 
and development. 

As curriculum reports have been de- 
veloped, copies of them have been sent 
to all the teachers of the fields con- 
cerned and to the principals of the 
respective schools, as well as to the 
members of the superintendent’s staff 
who are concerned with the curricu- 
lum. All are invited to send comments, 
criticisms, and suggestions. 











Curriculum Revision at Yuba 


City Union High 


N 1933 there was begun in our high 

school a plan for curriculum revision. 
Individual departments made detailed 
studies of their objectives, weeding out 
the outmoded ones, replacing them with 
newer, more vital purposes. They pre- 
sented their outlines at faculty meetings 
and, after a discussion of the entire 
group, prepared from their own fields 
a list of minimum essentials with which 
they felt every high school student 
should be equipped. 

Nor was the subject matter angle the 
only approach; questionnaires were 
given seniors, graduates, and parents. 
Laymen in major occupations of the 
community were consulted. Diagnostic 
tests were administered to eighth grade 
students. 

Realizing that conditions are chang- 
ing constantly, the faculty, during the 
1938-39 school year, restated aims and 
objectives. 

In putting into words our aims, we 
endeavored to state first the aim of edu- 
cation, then the objectives of the four- 
year high school, and next of our own 
Yuba City Union High School. 


[= high school is a part of the gen- 

eral educational system of the 
United States. Being a part of the com- 
mon school system its function will be 
to aid in carrying out the aim of all edu- 
cation. Consequently the aim of educa- 
tion must be understood before the 
objectives of the high school may be 
determined. The purpose of education 
is to produce a citizen for life in a de- 
mocracy who is intelligent and social- 
ized. A democracy is a government of 


4q By MARION McCART 





4q Curriculum revision in the Yuba 
City Union High School is a continu- 
ous process conducted in a demo- 
cratic fashion by administration and 
faculty working together—based first 
on a statement of the general aims of 
education, the specific objectives of 
the four-year high school, and the 
individual purposes of the local 
school, and second on an evaluation 
of the school’s program in terms of 
these aims. Most interesting feature 
of this article is the manner in which 
answers are provided by members 
of the faculty to certain evaluative 
questions. These give a concise and 
effective picture of progress being 
made. 

Mr. McCart. who writes the article, 
is district superintendent and princi- 
pal of the Yuba City Union High 
School. 





the people, by the people, and for the 
people. 

Citizenship consists of : assuming re- 
sponsibility, honesty, reliability, codp- 
eration, taking care of health, hav- 
ing grasp of fundamentals, courtesy, 
promptness, loyalty, self-control, gen- 
erosity, broad sympathetic outlook, 
willingness to accept criticism, courage, 
orderliness, and willingness to support 
an adequate educational program. 

An intelligent citizen is one who has 
a command of those skills, powers, and 
knowledges, to the limits of his capaci- 
ties, that will enable him to enjoy and 
contribute to the culture of the group. 
Basically, these are the arts of commu- 
nication—language, written and spoken, 
numbers, music, and so forth—which 
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will facilitate near and far contacts with 
men, goods, and ideas. He is one who 
is able to evaluate, standardize, and have 
the proper outlook so that he will regu- 
late his attention, determine his choices, 
organize his activities, shape his per- 
sonality, and control his emotion. 

The problem of socialization is one of 
adjusting the individual to the group. 
Every individual acquires, early in life, 
egocentric characteristics. The care and 
attention that the infant gets intensifies 
the ego and prevents the development 
of social characteristics. As socializa- 
tion develops, self-hood is broadened so 
that it takes in more than the individual. 
Socialization cannot be considered 
merely as the process whereby the indi- 
vidual moves from juvenile reactions to 
the complex reactions of adults, for 
there is no reason for assuming that 
adult patterns of reaction are socialized. 
What is may not be, and often is not, 
what should be. 

Although socialization means being 
a member of a group, it does not mean 
that the individual must conform to all 
the wishes of the group. He may strive 
to change the ideas and customs of the 
group to what he believes to be better 
ideas and customs. The aim of educa- 
tion is to direct the individual toward 
intelligent socialized citizenship for life 
in a democracy. 


i tres aim of all education being to 
develop intelligent socialized citizen- 
ship means that parts of the educational 
system will have the same general aim, 
with different functions and objectives 
to be used as sign posts leading to the 
aim. Theelementary school, high school, 
junior college, and university will have 
different duties to perform, according 
to the stage of development of the stu- 
dents attending them. 
The purpose of the four-year high 
school is to take the pupils where the 
elementary school leaves them and di- 
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rect them as far as possible toward the 
aim of all education. 

It is important that every student 
coming in contact with the high school 
be guided and motivated so that he will 
develop the proper attitudes, ideas, and 
ideals, so that, after completing his 
formal education, he will be able to 
direct himself to the limits of his capaci- 
ties toward intelligent socialized citizen- 
ship for life in a democracy. 


i fan Yuba City Union High School 
has an enrollment of about 700 stu- 
dents. These students come from homes 
representing various economic and so- 
cial conditions. Some have the ability 
and intend to enter institutions of higher 
learning, and others want to obtain em- 
ployment or enter into gainful occupa- 
tions at the completion of their school 
course. Others have not made choices 
concerning their future. 


It is the belief of the faculty that all 
students, since they are being directed 
toward intelligent socialized democratic 
citizenship, should have certain common 
experiences during their high school 
education. In addition to their common 
experiences all students should have the 
opportunity to better prepare them- 
selves to enter the occupation of their 
choice according to their abilities and 
aptitudes. The students who have not 
made their choice should be aided by 
counseling and guidance. All students 
of the high school should be properly 
tested so that wise counseling and guid- 
ance can be effected. 


In order to meet the various needs of 
the pupils, and direct them toward the 
aim of education according to their in- 
terest, abilities, and aptitudes, our high 
school has set up a basic core running 
through the four years, with one or 
more electives each year and a guidance 
program. 

The basic core is as follows: 
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Ninth Tenth 
English I English II 
Phys. Educ. Phys. Educ. 
Personality and Social World Cultures 

Development 
General Math. 

Eleventh Twelfth 
English III 
Phys. Educ. Phys. Educ. 
U. S. History and Modern Problems 

Civics 


Art and music appreciation both are 
given in connection with all the social 
studies. There is close planning and 
codperation between the teachers of 
English I and Personal and Social De- 
velopment, English II and World Cul- 
tures, and English III and United 
States History and Civics, The new type 
courses we have developed are Personal 
and Social Development, World Cul- 
tures, and Modern Problems. 


[LURING the spring semester of the 
1939-40 school year, the faculty 
decided to “check-up” the whole pro- 
gram. This was done by having each 
teacher fill out a questionnaire and hav- 
ing the results compiled by a committee. 
A comprehensive picture of our cur- 
riculum procedures is presented by a 
summary of the data which this eval- 
uation collected. Questions asked and 
topics on which comment was requested 
are given in italics, and the answers to 
each follow immediately. 


1. What Are We Attempting to Ac- 
complish in the New Program? 


The answer : A thorough understand- 
ing of the requirements of intelligent, 
socialized, democratic citizenship by 
teachers and students—this to be ac- 
complished by emphasis on educational 
and vocational needs of individual stu- 
dents, by continual recognition of stu- 
dent aptitudes and interests through 
guidance and counseling, by developing 
of abilities and broadening of interests, 
by providing certain common worth- 


while experiences for all students (basic 
core), by developing a sense of personal 
responsibility, by self-evaluation, by 
functional use of fundamental skills, 
and by evaluating progress toward ob- 
jectives. 


2. What Are the Actual Changes in 
Administrative Procedure in the New 
Program? 


The answer: 


Individual needs of students are given more 
consideration when curricula are revised and 
equipment is selected (the emphasis no longer 
being on college-bound students). 

Increasing provision of equipment to meet 
the needs of students in enriched courses. 

Policies determined by faculty and com- 
mittees. 

Faculty committees in each department de- 
termine whether a student should graduate 
from that department. 

Student representation in faculty commit- 
tee meetings. 

Faculty meetings called when needed rather 
than periodically. 

Fostering of spirit of codperation between 
faculty and students. 

Committees from various departments meet 
to determine interrelated needs (foreign lan- 
guage teachers suggesting timely handling of 
certain skills to English teachers, for ex- 
ample). 

Keeping of written records of all commit- 
tee meetings and activities. 

Policies improved due to visits of evaluation 
committee and ideas presented by other co- 
operating schools. 

Objectives of individual courses, depart- 
ments, and entire school tie in with the aim 
of education. 

Attempts to evaluate material and ob- 
jectives. 

Counseling handled in core classes rather 
than in homerooms. 

Solving of administrative problems no 
longer superimposed but now a concern of 
the entire faculty. 

Students have direct part in planning stu- 
dent body budget. 

Each student body organization plans earn- 
ing and spending of its own funds. 

Addition of personality rating chart to a 
revised report card. 

By abolition of the merit system discipline 
has been made more elastic to meet individual 
needs. 
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No written excuses for pupils’ absence re- 
quired from parents. 
Reorganization of entire curriculum. 


3. Procedures in Teaching: 


The answer: 


Instruction proceeds according to individ- 
ual differences. 

Music and art appreciation correlated with 
English and social studies. 

Panel discussions and individual expression 
of opinion replace formal recitation. 

More use of visual aids. 

More use of aural aids. 

Frequent field trips to observe actual con- 
ditions pertinent to units of study. 

Textbooks replaced in core classes by sup- 
plemental reference materials. 

More use of library. 

Utilization of a student interest approach 
rather than chronological one. 

Students encouraged to work in committees 
to secure varied aspects of one field. 

Guidance through the core instead of in iso- 
lated areas. 

Frequent use of teachers from other depart- 
ments, local speakers, and student officers to 
present information. 

Functional approach to skills rather than 
routine drill. 

Encouragement of self-evaluation by pupils. 


4. The Training of Teachers in the 
New Program: 


This is attempted by: 


Summer courses. 

Visiting demonstration schools. 

Professional periodicals and organizations. 

Faculty and committee meetings. 

Adults school forum. 

Completing reports and questionnaires. 

Individual conferences. 

Supervision of classroom procedure. 

5. Appraisal or Measurement: 

This is being done by: 

Standardized tests of general intelligence, 
personality, vocational aptitude, reading, and 
subject matter. 

Tests improvised by instructors. 

Evaluation by the faculty as a group, by 
departments, by special committees, and by 
student opinion. 

Reports from visiting curriculum experts of 
neighboring school systems, from representa- 
tives of colleges attended by graduates, and 
from employers. 
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THE YUBA CITY UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
RATING SCALE 


Name 





Above Average Below 

Reliability ........ 
Co6éperation .... 
Courtesy .......... 
Promptness ...... 
Self-control .... 
Sympathetic 

outlook .......... 
Orderliness ...... 
Sociability ...... 





Ability to: 
Regulate atten- 
i ia 
Accept criti- 
Dy itiaiiccines 
Determine 
choices .......... 
Organize activ- 
TIE setchinviiionne 


~~ 


"Teacher. 











6. The Extent to Which Purposes 
Have Been Accomplished: 

Five years ago the Yuba City Union 
High School began its experimental 
work in core courses and was accepted 
as a cooperating school, but due to a 
change in administration, a statement 
of the school’s objectives was not for- 
mulated until 1939. Hence, work on 
evaluation is only now beginning. 

With the statement of objectives and 
aims in October, 1939, the faculty of 
the Yuba City Union High School has 
achieved a unity of purpose and an 
awareness of a common objective 
throughout the departments. 

After statement of the aim of educa- 
tion was agreed on, the faculty decided 
that they would measure progress to- 
ward intelligent socialized citizenship, 
first by grades given by teachers and 
second by a rating scale. They chose 
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what they considered the more impor- 
tant statements used in the aims and 
set up a rating scale including them. 
The terms used on the rating scale were 
defined by the codperative effort of 
students and teachers in the seven fresh- 
man core courses. 

Each freshman was rated by his 
teacher. Each teacher’s rating was 
transferred to a master sheet, and a 
curve indicating the average was drawn, 

A replica of the rating scale used is 
included in this article. 

Each student was given the scale 
showing his average. That is, he did 
not see the individual teacher’s rating, 
but he did see the total picture. The 
core teachers and counselor have used 
the rating scale in counseling students. 
If the average shows that an individual 
is low in responsibility, codperation, and 
so forth, the counselor and core teacher 
have tried to find out why he is rated 
low, in order to help him improve. 


7. Basis Upon Which Principal and 
Staff Are Willing to Have the School 
Judged: 


The answer: 


Achievement of students in institutions of 
higher learning. 

Degree of success of graduates in the occu- 
pational world. 

Judgment on the basis of recently revised 
objectives set up by the faculty. 

Continual reports from the principal, the 
departments, and faculty members. 
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Cognizance of the ability of taxpayers to 
provide equipment. 

Check up on results of test given by the 
faculty to cover particular fields. 


S was stated at the outset of this 
article, curriculum revision in the 
Yuba City Union High School began in 
1933, at which time a list of minimum 
essentials was prepared. In 1939 we 
restated our aims. This was done by 
starting with the aim of education and 
working down to aims of the high 
school, of basic core courses, and finally 
getting down to the individual student. 


Now we intend to start with the stu- 
dent and approach the problem from 
adolescent needs by: 

Listing all known needs. 

Listing common needs. 

Listing needs peculiar to groups. 

Listing needs peculiar to individuals. 

We hope to recognize adolescent 
needs by use of : 


Studies of adolescents. 

Personnel records. 

Experience of teachers in coéperative plan- 
ning. 

Pupil questionnaires. 

Parent questionnaires. 

Questionnaires to employers. 

The curriculum revision that has been 
done was made possible by the codpera- 
tion of the entire staff. We believe that 
all teaching, supervising, and adminis- 
tration should be done by democratic 
procedures. 


California Man New President of Ginn and Company 
California secondary school people will be interested to know that Frederick 
A. Rice, manager of the San Francisco office of Ginn and Company, publishers, 
has been elected president of his company. Mr. Rice as president succeeds Henry 
H. Hilton, who in his fifty-two years with the organization has played a leading 
part in its affairs. Mr. Hilton will remain active in the company as chairman of 


the Board. 


Mr. Rice joined the staff of Ginn and Company’s San Francisco office in 1912. 
For many years he was assistant manager of this office under Selden C. Smith 
and, on Mr. Smith’s death, he became manager. In 1937 he was admitted to part- 
nership of Ginn and Company. Mr. Rice is a trustee of Mills College, and he has 
been active in various civic affairs in the Bay Region. He plans to move his resi- 
dence from Berkeley to Boston or its vicinity. 








Santa Barbara’s Design for 
Education 


N this complex modern world, people, 

communities, or schools cannot live 
and work successfully unless they are 
willing to do some long time planning 
and evaluating. The Santa Barbara 
Schools came to realize that if they 
were to be truly effective, they must 
build for themselves a design for educa- 
tion that they believe sound. They felt 
that this design must be built on the 
needs of the community and its youth 
and must conform to the general pattern 
of national culture. 

The first problem in the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose was to learn the 
needs and opportunities of the com- 
munity and its surroundings. The 6,250 
children in the City’s schools come 
from thirty-two different culture groups 
which make up the citizenry of Santa 
Barbara Community. Santa Barbara is 
primarily a residential and resort city. 
The parents find employment in the pro- 
fessions, small industries, or on the out- 
lying farms. 

A study of the turnover in school 
population reveals three kinds of tran- 
sient pupils: those going from school 
to school, those from out of the city, 
and those from out of the state. The 
first group usually comes from homes 
where parents are on relief or have 
temporary employment. Many of these 
children are Mexican. Those from with- 
out the city usually come from oil field 
workers in the county and workers in 
the harbor. These pupils are with a 
given school usually only for a short 
period of time. Many of the students 
from the Mexican group miss the first 
portion of each school year because they 
are walnut pickers. 
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q By LILLIAN A. LAMOREAUX 





4 Santa Barbara's curriculum revision 
program is a six-year plan to provide 
a design for continuous learning ex- 
periences, an effort, according to Miss 
Lamoreaux, based on 100 per cent 
participation by the city’s teachers. 
Members of the staff of the School of 
Education of Stanford University have 
served as curriculum consultants for 
the program, and representatives from 
other major universities and educa- 
tional organizations throughout the 
country also have participated. 

Dr. Lamoreaux is director of curricu- 
lum and instruction in Santa Barbara. 
She has taught both in elementary 
and secondary schools and has been 
an elementary principal and a gen- 
eral supervisor. She has directed 
workshops at the University of South- 
ern California in 1939 and at Harvard 
University in 1940 and 1941; she will 
teach graduate courses for the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in the summer of 
1942. 





It can be seen readily that the Santa 
Barbara school population represents a 
cross section of society whose individual 
needs must be met in order that they 
may find their place in the society of 
which they are a part. 


The Santa Barbara staff is unable to 
think of guidance and curriculum as 
functioning apart effectively, nor can it 
conceive of the growth of the child and 
education in terms of segments of a 
school. It is equally impossible to con- 
sider curriculum apart from the chang- 
ing social scene. The problem has been 
one of building a developmental cur- 
riculum from the kindergarten through 
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the twelfth grade, built on the emerging 
needs of the individual, which would 
acquaint him with his privileges and 
responsibilities in the society of which 
he is a part. 


Ts staff of the Santa Barbara City 
Schools believes that education pro- 
vides the only sure means of individual 
and social progress and accepts as the 
ultimate of education the maximum of 
happiness and development of the in- 
dividual and society. It is the purpose 
of the school to provide public educa- 
tion for all, regardless of race, color, 
creed, or economic or social status. 
Equality of educational opportunity 
does not mean uniform education for 
all, but an educational program adapted 
to the needs of the various individuals. 
Santa Barbara aims to make it possible 
for each child to become richer in per- 
sonality and self-direction through an 
enlarged curriculum which is the child’s 
life. We consider that a person who 
has the qualities necessary for effective 
democratic living will have a critical 
mind, will be appreciative, depend- 
able, codperative, purposeful, re- 
sourceful, spiritually minded, prudent, 
skillful, well-informed, vocationally 
minded, and physically fit. 

There are several ways in which the 
school as an educational institution can 
be a force for achieving improvement 
in the direction of democratic ideals. 
In the first place, the school must be 
organized and operated on a democratic 
basis. Teachers should have freedom 
to exercise initiative in their work. 
Pupils and teachers should have ample 
opportunity to develop their potentiali- 
ties and abilities in self-direction. All 
should have the opportunity to seek 
truth in all fields. 


It is the function of the school to 
provide for individual development in 
life situations, to build an understand- 


ing of the place of the aesthetic and 
spiritual life in the development of the 
individual and of society. The school 
must help the child to establish desirable 
ideals of family life and to provide a 
basis for building a harmonious and 
happy home. Thus it becomes more 
necessary for schools to take note of 
vocational opportunities, hobbies, rec- 
reational activities, and other means of 
individual development. 

The curriculum experiences in Santa 
Barbara are divided into two areas: the 
core program and the special interest 
program. The elementary school is en- 
tirely devoted to the core program and 
the development and maintenance of 
those skills which are necessary for liv- 
ing. In the junior high school and in 
the first two years of the senior high 
school, two hours of the day are de- 
voted to the core, and the rest of the 
day is spent in the special interest pro- 
gram; while in the twelfth grade only 
one hour is devoted to core, and the 
rest of the day is given over to the 
special interest program. 

The core is problem centered. It 
deals with those common problems of 
boys and girls. In contrast, the special 
interest program is designed to provide 
opportunities for the development of 
individual powers. 


F the aims of education were to be 

met adequately, a design for continu- 
ous learning experiences had to be de- 
veloped which was both inclusive and 
flexible and, at the same time, not re- 
strictive. This broad plan of learning 
experiences is known as a scope and 
sequence. The scope indicates the basic 
life activities carried on by all people 
without reference to time or place. 
Since these activities are basic to daily 
living, it is the function of education 
to help pupils understand them and 
learn to carry them on successfully. 
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These basic life activities are: 

1. Developing and conserving personal re- 
sources. 

2. Developing and conserving other than 
personal resources. 

3. Producing, distributing, and consuming 
goods and services. 

4. Communicating. 

5. Transporting. 

6. Re-creating and playing. 

7. Expressing and satisfying spiritual and 
aesthetic needs. 

8. Organizing and governing. 


The sequence of the core curriculum 
is the planned, progressive sequence of 
areas of experience in which the child 
deepens his understanding of the scope, 
or basic life activities, each year. 

Such a sequence provides for con- 
tinuous learning. It guides the child in 
normal progress throughout his school 
experiences and enables him to utilize 
previous as well as new experiences in 
solving his daily problems. The se- 
quence of areas of experiences for the 
core curriculum is stated as follows: 


Kindergarten and First Grade: Se_r-ApjustT- 
MENT WITHIN THE IMMEDIATE ENVIRON- 
MENT. 

Second Grade: ADJUSTMENT TO THE Com- 
MUNITY. 

Third Grade: DEvELOPING INSIGHTS INTO THE 
MANNER IN WHICH THE NATURAL AND 
CONTROLLED ENVIRONMENT Is CONTRIBUT- 
ING TO LiFe 1n Our CoMMUNITY. 

Fourth Grade: GAINING INSIGHTS INTO THE 
MANNER IN WHICH THE Present CuL- 
TURAL Groups Have ApjusTED TO LIFE IN 
Our CoMMUNITY. 

Fifth Grade: GAIntInGc INSIGHTS INTO THE 
MANNER IN WHICH PRESENT, AS COMPARED 
Wirt Former, Cutture-Groups CARRY ON 
THE Basic Functions oF HuMAN LIVING 
IN SANTA BARBARA AND CALIFORNIA. 

Sixth Grade: GAINING INSIGHTS FROM 
ProsLEM-CENTERED EXPERIENCES DIRECTED 
TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF MODERN 
Tecunics UTILIzeD IN CARRYING OUT THE 
Basic Functions oF HuMAN LIVING IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Seventh Grade: GAINING INSIGHTS FROM 
ProsLEM-CENTERED EXPERIENCES DIRECTED 
TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF INTER- 
DEPENDENCE OF INDIVIDUALS AND OTHER 
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PEOPLE IN Our ScHooL, ComMuNITyY, RE- 
GIONS OF Our NarTION, AND Our AMERICAN 
NEIGHBORS. 

Eighth Grade: GaIninG INSIGHTS FROM 
ProspLEM-CENTERED EXPERIENCES DIRECTED 
TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF How 
Man’s CouraGE, KNOWLEDGE, DISCOVERIES, 
AND INvENTIONS Have Arrectep His Way 
oF LIvING. 

Ninth Grade: GAINING INSIGHTS FROM 
ProBLEM-CENTERED EXPERIENCES DIRECTED 
TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING AND APPRE- 
CIATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL’S PRIVILEGES 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES AS AN AMERICAN 
CITIZEN. 

Tenth Grade: GAINING INSIGHTS FROM 
ProsBLEM-CENTERED EXPERIENCES DIRECTED 
Towarp Happy AND EFFECTIVE PERSONAL, 
SPIRITUAL, SOCIAL, RECREATIONAL, AND 
VocaTIONAL LIVING IN THE HoME, SCHOOL, 
AND CoMMUNITY. 

Eleventh and Twelfth Grades: Gatntnc In- 
SIGHTS FROM PROBLEM-CENTERED EXPERI- 
ENCES DIRECTED TOWARD THE ACHIEVEMENT 
oF THE HicHest PosstsL—E QUALITY OF 
HuMAN EXPERIENCES THROUGH STRIVING 
FOR SOCIAL, PoLITICAL, AND ECONOMIC 
DEMOCRACY IN Its LocaL, STATE, AND 
NATIONAL SETTING FOR PEACE AND Co- 
OPERATION ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE. 


In making preparation for a class, 
the teacher keeps in mind the larger 
aims of education and the characteris- 
tics of the citizen he is trying to develop 
as well as the scope and sequence given 
for the grade level. He turns to all 
cumulative records for the individuals 
that comprise the class and confers with 
the former teacher of the group and 
with the principal. He notices past ex- 
periences, present abilities, interests, 
and needs of the pupil. 


Using these data as a starting point, 
the teacher anticipates experiences for 
the given group in the sequential area 
for his grade, which will meet the needs 
of the pupil and at the same time be 
stimulating and satisfying to the group 
as they solve problems which help them 
make adjustments to, and gain deeper 
understandings of, the world of which 
they are a part. Each sequential area 
has many, many unit possibilities. 
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Teachers and pupils have freedom to 
follow their interests within a given 
area 


The special interest program offers 
opportunities for three types of class- 
room experiences. One type is organ- 
ized around the common subject ma- 
terial interests. In this type specific sub- 
ject matter materials, skills, and under- 
standings are logically organized for the 
purpose of teaching a preconceived body 
of knowledge. Another type of class 
is the laboratory type which is organ- 
ized around a variety of interests within 
a broad field. The laboratory type offers 
more opportunity to give attention to 
the individual or small group needs and 
is more flexible as to subject matter and 
method of presentation. These classes 
are organized around a common area 
of interests and offer various oppor- 
tunities to meet the needs of students. 
A third type of specialized interest ex- 
perience is in the field of vocational 
training. 


CURRICULUM revision program 

in Santa Barbara City Schools has 
been under way for six years. The first 
year was given over to basic study in 
the fields of philosophy, psychology, and 
curriculum trends under the guidance 
of members of the staff of the School 
of Education, Stanford University. The 
following year, the Stanford staff was 
appointed to serve as consultants. A 
director of curriculum was appointed, 
and a general curriculum committee was 
formed. That year the general curricu- 
lum committee worked on two major 
problems : the formulation of objectives 
and the over-all school design, putting 
their major work on scope and sequence. 
As a result of these first two years’ 
work certain guiding policies developed : 
(1) for consecutive, creative thinking it 
is wise to release teachers from class- 
room duty a day or two at a time for 
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work in the curriculum laboratory ; (2) 
the membership of each committee 
should represent a cross-section of the 
entire school; (3) 100-per cent partici- 
pation on the part of teachers in cur- 
riculum building is necesary if improve- 
ment in the classroom is to be based on 
growth in teacher understanding; (4) 
every committee should be predomi- 
nantly composed of classroom teachers ; 
(5) curriculum development serves as 
a means of in-service training of teach- 
ers, and, therefore, the personnel of 
each committee should be selected from 
the standpoint of the contribution the 
individual can make to the committee or 
the contribution the committee can make 
to the individual ; (6) each representa- 
tive of the central committees serves as 
a chairman of a sub-committee, 


The following organization has 
evolved at Santa Barbara: 
1. Curriculum director. 
2. General Curriculum Committee. 
(a) Aims and objectives. 
(b) Scope and sequence. 
(c) Editing. 
3. Developing Power in the Skills Committee. 
(a) Reading and communication. 
(b) Arithmetic. 
(c) Music. 
(d) Art. 
(e) Physical education and health. 
4. Special Interest Areas Committee, com- 


posed of representatives from all special 
fields. 


5. Evaluation Committee. 
6. Curriculum Consultants. 
(a) Staff of the School of Education, 
Stanford University. 
(b) Representatives from major univer- 
sities and educational organizations 
throughout the United States. 


The Skills Committee was formed, at 
the request of teachers, to examine skill 
developmental opportunities in the core 
program and to give specific help in 
building power in the skills. Five skill 
committees were set up as listed above. 
Each committee was composed of peo- 
ple representing a cross-section of the 
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school system. These committees studied 
hundreds of units that have been de- 
veloped in the schools over a period of 
years. They examined these units, first 
to determine what skill opportunities 
have been provided for in these units, 
and next to learn what skills could have 
been developed if the teachers had been 
alert to every opportunity. After that 
they studied playground and out-of- 
school activities to discover other skills 
that boys and girls need for daily living. 
Since the Santa Barbara program is a 
developmental one, the committees de- 
cided to develop a skills program that 
would guide teachers in analyzing and 
determining child needs and offer help 
in fitting instruction to the needs of the 
children. The skills as presented in this 
program, therefore, are not developed 
according to grade levels, but rather as 
developmental phases. 


A Special Interest Committee was 
formed to study each specialized field. 
This committee first reviewed the gen- 
eral problem of core organization to 
see what was included in the core and 
what was not. After that, each member 
of the committee held a series of meet- 
ings with other teachers of the second- 
ary schools in his own special interest 
field to get suggestions from them re- 
garding the content of the special in- 
terest in that given field. Out of these 
discussions the major plan evolved for 
the special interest program. 

The Evaluation Committee is a con- 
tinuous committee of which the mem- 
bership rotates. It provides an excellent 
opportunity for members to gain tech- 
niques and experience for proceeding 
with and evaluating the program. The 
members of this committee are on the 
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alert for evaluation tools and procedures 
used by other teachers in the system. 
The committee serves not only as an 
organization for devising new tech- 
niques and instruments, but as a center 
for disseminating such information. 


Other committees have appeared as 
the program developed and needs be- 
came apparent, such as a Records Com- 
mittee, a Visual Aids Committee, Citi- 
senship Committee, Promotion Policy 
Committee, et cetera. Some of these 
committees have become continuing 
groups, while others are formed to meet 
a present need and then are disbanded. 

A need for workshops became appar- 
ent as the program progressed. These 
workshops may be composed of teachers 
who desire to study newer techniques, 
or they may be for the purpose of build- 
ing instructional materials, while still 
other teachers may be interested in 
studying more carefully and pointedly 
a certain phase of child development. 

Some of these workshops are held 
during the school year, after school 
hours, under the guidance of the super- 
visors. Others are held each summer 
for a six-weeks period. Attendance at 
all these workshops is voluntary. They 
are attended because they are centered 
around the recognized needs of the 
teachers, and the teachers feel repaid 
for their efforts. 


HE present emergency has brought 

to the realization of the Santa Bar- 
bara staff the soundness of a guidance 
curriculum design based on problems 
centered in basic life activities. The 
program allows for flexibility so that 
the emerging needs of boys and girls 
always can be met. 


NEA to Meet in Denver, June 27 to July 2 


The annual summer meeting of the National Education Association will be 
held for 1942 in Denver, Colorado, June 27 to July 2. 

















The Principal's Part in 
Health Instruction ¢», ouve « sve 


HE school principal can cast the 
die for or against health instruc- 
tion. His is a most strategic position 
for initiating and encouraging the teach- 
ing of hygiene in the curriculum. 
Unfortunately, although he possesses 
authority to lead in the planning and 
organizing of his curriculum, the princi- 
pal is certain to be assailed on all sides 
by pressure groups with special inter- 
ests. Every science, every art, every 
industry, every profession must be 
represented in the school curriculum. 
Lest the principal, in the midst of all 
these pressures calling for attention, 
fail to visualize the significance of the 
health program, let us examine his func- 
tions and responsibilities so far as health 
instruction is concerned. 


b | Aecreorte ti attempts have been 
made to install hygiene in the school 
curriculum. Certain pressure groups 
have struggled long and vigorously to 
establish mandatory laws that our youth 
be instructed in the evils of alcohol 
and narcotics. As late as 1934 all states 
but one had laws requiring instruction 
in the effects of these habit-forming 
substances. Many states have legisla- 
tion requiring similar instruction in re- 
gard to tobacco. More than forty states 
have made instruction in physiology and 
hygiene a legal requirement, although 
most of these laws apply only to the 
elementary grades.* 

The legal requirements for the teach- 
ing of hygiene in California schools are 
embodied in a number of different 





1James F. Rogers, Statewide Trends in 
School Hygiene and Physical Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, Office of Education, 
amphlet No. 5, 1934. 





4 Implying that our secondary school 
health programs would be much 
more successful if only the princi- 
pal would accept his responsibili- 
ties in this regard, the writer of this 
article addresses his remarks at the 
principal—as a matter of fact, he did 
make similar remarks in person at 
last year’s principals’ conference in 
Oakland—but so important to all 
school people is the problem of health 
that this article should be helpful to 
many teachers. 


Dr. Byrd is associate professor of 
hygiene at Stanford University. For 
the past five years he has been con- 
cerned primarily with duties in the 
field of teacher training, with concen- 
tration in health education. He is 
particularly well known to track and 
field fans of the State for two reasons: 
while coaching at San Mateo Junior 
College, he led his teams to fourteen 
world’s records for junior colleges: 
and a couple of years ago he réfused 
the position of varsity track coach at 
Stanford to remain in the field of 
health education. 





sources.? As of May, 1940, the follow- 
ing provisions were concerned with the 
principal’s mandatory obligations for 
health instruction : 


1. The California School Code has 
at least two sections that are specifically 


related to the schoolman’s responsibility 
for health education. 





2 oh State Department of Education, 
‘Legal scovenene Relating to the California 
Pub ic School Program in Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation,” News Letter No. 
$2, Division of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion. State Department of Education, May, 
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3.42. Instruction must be given in all 
grades of school and in all classes during the 
entire school course, in manners and morals, 
and upon the nature of alcohol and narcotics 
and their effects upon the human system, as 
determined by science. 


3.43. All persons responsible for the prep- 
aration or enforcement of courses of study 
must provide for instruction on the subjects 
of alcohol and narcotics as required by law. 

2. The Rules and Regulations of the 
State Board of Education governing 
the requirements for high school gradu- 
ation also are concerned with instruc- 
tion in hygiene. Part I, Section XIII, 
Subsection 0, and paragraph 1 reads 
as follows: 


Each four-year high school curriculum 
shall include: 1. Instruction in health and 
physical education daily throughout each year 
of the high school curriculum; except that 
exemption may be authorized as provided in 
School Code section 3.731. 

3. The General Laws are also con- 
cerned with certain aspects of health 
instruction, Parts D. A. 7518a, Sec- 
tion 1, reading as follows: 

Instruction must be given in every ele- 
mentary and secondary school in the state in 
the subjects of public safety and accident pre- 
vention primarily devoted to avoidance of the 
hazards upon streets and highways. 

An analysis of these legal provisions 
reveals certain absurdities and inade- 
quacies. First, it appears impractical 
to legislate hygiene into the school cur- 
riculum unless responsible persons are 
properly prepared to assume the new 
responsibility. 

Preparation does not pertain to the 
training of teachers alone. It also in- 
volves the formation of desirable ad- 
ministrative attitudes. If either prepa- 
ration is lacking, it becomes very 
difficult to secure full adherence to the 
law. 


Second, the existing laws are inade- 
quate and misleading. A literal trans- 
lation of certain sections of the school 
code would mean that the principal 
legally is bound to have each teacher 
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in his school explaining the effects of 
alcohol and narcotics to every student 
each day in the year. Obviously, this 
is not the intent of the law. 


Third, there is evident a sad lack of 
planning in the preparation of legis- 
lation dealing with health instruction 
in the schools. Instead of a single, 
broad, carefully considered piece of 
legislation, we have a variety of laws 
representing piecemeal attempts to se- 
cure instruction in certain limited areas 
of the total field of hygiene. 

Whatever the inadequacies of the 
law covering health instruction in the 
schools, one point is perfectly clear: 
The secondary school principal legally 
is required to incorporate the teaching 
of hygiene in some form or other into 
his school curriculum. 


VERY school administrator knows 

that his own success depends upon 
the quality of the staff that he assembles 
about him. Greater than the quality of 
leadership itself is the ability to recog- 
nize, secure, and preserve the capacity 
for leadership in others. If health in- 
struction in the schools is to be of a 
desirable quality, the principal must 
select teachers who are capable of lead- 
ing and directing pupils through edu- 
cational experiences of a worth-while 
and valuable nature. In so doing he 
must consider such factors as_ the 
following : 


1. Personal Qualifications. So far as 
personal qualifications are concerned, 
each school administrator has his own 
standards and his own skills in select- 
ing teachers to meet these standards. 
It is not the purpose of this article to 
indicate what these criteria should be, 
except to stress the fact that the per- 
sonal qualifications of the teacher are 
just as important in health instruction 
as they are for any other part of the 
curriculum. 
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2. Professional Training. Most of 
our teacher training institutions have 
neglected sadly the preparation of spe- 
cialists in the field of health instruc- 
tion. The conscientious principal may 
find it very difficult to secure the serv- 
ices of a well-trained health educator. 
On the other hand, many principals 
think of hygiene as a subject that can 
be taught by anyone on twenty-four- 
hour notice. 

It seems reasonable for the principal 
to expect the health educator to be pre- 
pared in at least three broad areas. 
Training in the following fields should 
be considered basic for appointment or 
reassignment as an instructor in hy- 
giene. 

(a) Basic sciences. Hygiene is es- 
sentially an applied science, The expla- 
nation of fundamental principles and 
rules of hygiene can come only from 
research and experience. An ability to 
read, comprehend, and interpret the 
work and writings of our scientific 
leaders is a primary requisite if the 
teacher of hygiene is to keep abreast 
of current developments and is to in- 
corporate these understandings in his 
teaching. Some training in biology, 
chemistry, physiology, anatomy, and 
bacteriology will greatly enrich the 
health instructor’s background. 

(b) Professional education, Obvi- 
ously the health instructor should be 
as well informed as possible in edu- 
cational practice and theory. He should 
understand the broad implications of 
educational sociology, the classroom ap- 
plications of educational psychology, 
the value of experiences in curriculum 
construction, and the usefulness of 
modern teaching methods. 

Special training in educational guid- 
ance should be particularly valuable to 
the health instructor, for no guidance 
program in the schools can be complete 
unless consideration of student health 
is adequate. The health instructor can 


render invaluable assistance to the guid- 
ance council if he is properly trained 
in this area. 

(c) Health education. The field of 
health education is so broad that it de- 
fies full exploration so far as study and 
research are concerned. The principal 
should realize fully that one or two 
courses in personal hygiene do not 
qualify the teacher for leading students 
through profitable experiences in health. 
The instructor should possess as broad 
a preparation as possible in his special- 
ized field. This training should include 
the following as a basic minimum: 

1. An extensive personal knowledge of the 
basic and contributory factors for healthful 
living. 

2. Familiarity with and experience in using 


a large number of current journals important 
in the field of health. 


3. Familiarity with a reasonable number of 
basic book references in all of the fundamental 
subdivisions of hygiene. 


4. Training in the organization and con- 
tinuous accumulation of teaching materials in 
hygiene. 


5. Possession of an organized body of fac- 
tual materials, organized in such a manner as 
to be of most value to both teacher and 
students. 


Le principal should have some con- 
cept as to what constitutes an ac- 
ceptable program of health instruction. 
Health experiences for the student 
should be built out of the special needs 
of the local community, but an under- 
standing of the important divisions of 
the total field of hygiene should enable 
the principal to judge whether or not the 
health instructor has acted wisely in 
shaping his course around certain local 
problems to the exclusion of others. 


The instructor should be expected to 
furnish the principal with an indication 
of his plans for health instruction. He 
should be expected to indicate why he 
is planning on whatever experiences he 
is arranging for the pupils. When the 
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instructor is required to justify his 
organization and content he will be 
forced to think in terms of both local 
needs and broad outlines. The follow- 
ing pattern is offered as a guide to the 
principal as to what might be considered 
a well-rounded program of health in- 
struction : 


1. Basic Factors for Healthful Living 


a. Constructive factors 
Heredity and reproduction 
Nutrition 
Excretion 
Exercise and body mechanics 
Rest and recreation 
Adjustment to self and group 


b. Defensive factors 

Defenses against communicable dis- 
eases 

Defenses against chronic disorders 

Evaluation of health information 
and health advisers 

Care of special organs 

Safety 

Defenses against habit-forming sub- 
stances 


2. Contributory Factors for Healthful Liv- 
t 
Family hygiene 
School hygiene 
Occupational hygiene 
Community hygiene 
Just how much of the above outline 
should be built into any school curricu- 
lum depends on local circumstances. 
Out of some such pattern as the above, 
the principal can make suggestions to 
the health instructor in keeping with 
the special needs of the pupils and the 
community. 


HE principal is justified in asking 

the health instructor what materials 
and methods he plans to use in his 
hygiene course. 

Lord Chesterfield once remarked, 
“Knowledge must be adorned; it must 
have lustre as well as weight, or it will 
be oftener taken for lead than for gold.” 

A lack of variety in teaching methods 
is an indication of weakness on the part 
of the instructor and should be inter- 
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preted as such by the principal. On the 
other hand, well-planned pupil activi- 
ties are an excellent indication of the 
quality of the teacher. 


Materials, too, are important. There 
is a vast body of health material avail- 
able to both teacher and students, Be- 
fore the principal assigns a teacher the 
responsibility for teaching hygiene, he 
should discover whether or not the in- 
structor has any concept as to where 
he can obtain reliable teaching ma- 
terials. Ignorance of valuable sources 
is a strong indication of inadequate 
preparation. 

The health instructor should be en- 
couraged to evaluate his teaching 
efforts. Any measurement of teaching 
results must be based upon explora- 
tion of pupil attitudes, knowledge, and 
habits both before and after instruc- 
tion. The principal’s part in a program 
of evaluation should be one of point- 
ing out the necessity for evaluation and 
making available the money needed for 
the purchase of testing materials as well 
as helping and encouraging the teacher 
in any effort to measure his own teach- 
ing effectiveness. 


1 tehnapeer and important function of 
the principal so far as health in- 
struction is concerned is that of keep- 
ing the teacher alive to progress in his 
specialized field. The rapidity with 
which discoveries are made in both basic 
and applied sciences that pertain to 
health is so pronounced that the in- 
structor will soon be hopelessly out of 
date unless he keeps abreast of cur- 
rent publications. The principal should 
make available to both the teacher and 
the pupils as large a number of health 
journals as possible. Subscriptions to 
these current periodicals often are be- 
yond the financial means of the in- 
structor, so the principal should take 
particular pains to see that the school 
library is well supplied with them. 








A Guide to Opportunities for 
Summer Study 


At the University of 
California, Berkeley 


HE University of California Sum- 

mer Sessions will be held as usual 
this summer. Distinguished visiting 
scholars and members of the regular 
teaching staff will participate in the ses- 
sions, which will include an Intersession 
from May 18 to June 26, and a Summer 
Session from June 29 to August 7. 

Courses will be scheduled in the reg- 
ular departments of the University: in 
the natural sciences—anthropology, 
botany, chemistry, geology, geography, 
physics, physiology, and zodlogy; in 
foreign languages — French, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian; and 
in economics, education, classics, deco- 
rative art, dramatic art, anatomy, bac- 
teriology, biochemistry, English, history, 
journalism, home economics, hygiene, 
mathematics, music, nursing, paleon- 
tology, philosophy, political science, psy- 
chology, public speaking, and social 
institutions. 

Two institutes sponsored by the De- 
partment of Nursing will be held from 
June 29 to July 17. One institute, Super- 
vision and Administration in Schools of 
Nursing, will be open to graduate regis- 
tered nurses working in hospitals or 
schools of nursing. The second, Super- 
vision and Administration in Public 
Health Nursing Agencies, will be open 
to graduate registered nurses working 
in public health nursing agencies. 

The Department of Home Economics 
under the sponsorship of the California 
Nutrition Committee for Defense is 
holding two institutes. One, a Defense 
Nutrition Institute, will meet from June 


29 to July 17, and the other, an Institute 
in Defense Housing and Family Eco- 
nomics, from July 20 to August 7. The 
first institute will be a refresher course 
for professional workers in nutrition. 
In the second institute a certain portion 
of time will be given over to a discussion 
of family and consumer economic prob- 
lems. 

Separate defense courses will be of- 
fered, among them a course in Stenog- 
raphy for National Defense. This will 
be an intensive course in beginning 
stenography, which will meet five days 
a week for two hours each day. 

Workshops have been established in 
the Departments of Education, Decora- 
tive Art, Art, and Public Speaking. In 
these workshops students will have op- 
portunity to work out problems of par- 
ticular interest in their field of study. 


Teachers of all grade levels may be 
helped in solving their problems and in 
planning new programs by attending the 
elementary curriculum laboratory, the 
practicum in the secondary school, the 
special course for junior and senior high 
school teachers, or the junior college 
practicum. Courses offered to persons 
who wish to broaden their teaching ex- 
perience are to be offered in the field 
of special education—speech education, 
speech correction, mental hygiene, Eng- 
lish phonetics with special reference to 
speech improvement, clinical practice in 
speech therapy, remedial reading, lip- 
reading, audiometry, hearing aids, and 
problems of the hard of hearing child. 

The demonstration elementary and 
demonstration secondary schools will be 
conducted each morning. Here teachers 
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may observe and study the latest meth- 
ods of approach to elementary and sec- 
ondary education. 

A children’s recreation school is held 
on the campus and is open to children 
from Grades 2 to 9. For the youngest 
children a nursery school is open at the 
Institute of Child Welfare. 

Several conferences have been sched- 
uled in the Department of Education. 
A Reading Conference will be conducted 
from July 6 to 11; a Conference in 
Visual Education, from July 20 to 24; 
and the School Executives’ Conference, 
from July 13 to 24. The sixth annual 
conference of the California Technical 
Institute of Peace Officers’ Training will 
be held from July 27 to August 8 under 
the direction of the Bureau of Trade 
and Industrial Education of the State 
Department of Education. 

Recreational activities will be an im- 
portant feature of the Summer Session. 
There will be swimming parties, tourna- 
ments—tennis, badminton, squash, and 
ping pong; dances held on five succes- 
sive Saturday evenings ; a campfire pro- 
gram ; several special activities including 
a sports party and skill games party. 
Horseback riding, golf, and skating are 
added attractions in which the students 
may take part. 


At the University of 
California at Los Angeles 

HE 1942 Summer Session on the 

Los Angeles campus of the Uni- 
versity of California will open for the 
six-week term on Monday, June 29. 
Especially designed for students who 
wish to speed up their degree programs 
and for teachers in service who desire 
professional improvement, the offering 
will be geared to present day needs. All 
regular departments of instruction will 
be represented, and an expanded pro- 
gram of the School of Education will be 
featured. Among the educational fields 
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in which instruction for both graduates 
and undergraduates will be available are 
the following: 

. History and philosophy of education. 

. Educational psychology and child study. 
. Early childhood education. 

. Elementary education. 

Administration and supervision. 

. Vocational education. 

. Visual education. 

. Speech and dramatics. 

. Health and safety education. 

10. Social and adult education. 

In addition to the course offering, 
the Summer Session will conduct four 
schools for children: the Elementary 
Demonstration School, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Corinne A. Seeds; the 
Clinical School, directed by Dr. Ellen B. 
Sullivan ; the Recreation School, under 
the general supervision of Dr. Frederick 
W. Cozens; and the Vacation High 
School, organized by Dr. Jesse A. Bond 
and with Dr. Paul E. Webb as principal. 
All of these schools will be available for 
special observation. Student teaching 
will be offered on a selective basis. 

The School Executives Conference, 
under the leadership of Dr. Edwin A. 
Lee, dean of the School of Education, 
will be conducted for the week begin- 
ning July 6, with both morning and 
afternoon sessions. Numerous educa- 
tional leaders in the public schools will 
join with members of the University 
staff in a stimulating series of presen- 
tations and discussions. The fee will 
be $5. 

The newly organized program leading 
to the degree of Doctor of Education 
will be in effect, and full residence credit 
toward the degree will be accorded for 
Summer Session work on the part of 
those who qualify as candidates. 


Junior College teachers will be espe- 
cially interested in four courses espe- 
cially arranged for them: The Junior 
College; Philosophy of Terminal Edu- 
cation in the Junior College; Teaching 
of General Subjects in the Junior Col- 
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lege; and Teaching of Vocational Sub- 
jects in the Junior College. On July 22 
and 23 there will be a special conference, 
open without charge, on problems of 
terminal education. 

Teachers of home economics may en- 
roll in either or both of two institutes 
devoted to the study and discussion of 
current problems. One of these, entitled 
Family Living in 1942, will be in session 
for three weeks beginning June 29. The 
other, entitled Recent Advances in Nu- 
trition, will open on July 20 and con- 
tinue for three weeks. Enrollment may 
be in either or both institutes ; and each 
will have a credit value of three units. 

A special feature of the session is the 
Institute of Political Geography, under 
the direction of Dr. Russell H. Fitz- 
gibbon. Numerous courses in this field 
will be offered by a group of related de- 
partments, and a week (July 27-31) will 
be devoted to special presentations and 
discussions with the cooperation of emi- 
nent authorities, on world problems of 
the present and the future. 


The Program of Educational Dance, 
which has proved stimulating to stu- 
dents and teachers, again will be directed 
by Martha B. Deane. The program will 
include work in social dance, folk dance, 
modern dance, student dance program, 
and numerous related activities. The 
dance staff is made up of experienced 
persons who have made important con- 
tributions in the secondary field, either 
directly or through teacher training. 


Among the visiting members of the 
staff, supplementing the regular faculty, 
are Charles M, Bogert, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History; Walden P. 
Boyle, Hobart College; Daniel Bu- 
chanan, University of British Colum- 
bia; Mabel R. Fernald, psychologist of 
the Cincinnati Public Schools; Ruth 
Gilbert, Yale University; President 
A. J. Hamilton, Chico State College; 
Thomas Browne Henry, Pasadena Play- 


house Association ; President Walter R. 
Hepner, San Diego State College; Di- 
rector Rosco C. Ingalls, Los Angeles 
City College; August Charles Krey, 
University of Minnesota; Norval Neil 
Luxon, Ohio State University; Cecil 
W. Mann, University of Denver; 
Charles R. Morey, Princeton Univer- 
sity; John P. Nafe, Washington Uni- 
versity; Henry Neumann, Brooklyn 
Society for Ethical Culture; President 
Nicholas Ricciardi, San Bernardino 
Valley Junior College ; Dwight L. Ryer- 
son, Duke University; Chester Stock, 
California Institute of Technology ; Al- 
belt H. Travis, Harvard University; 
William Lloyd Warner, University of 
Chicago. 

The climatic advantages of the west- 
wood Hills campus, together with easy 
access to greater Los Angeles, mountain 
areas, and beach resorts, help to explain 
the growing appeal of U. C. L. A. for 
summer study. 


Further information may be obtained 
by addressing the Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los 
Angeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los An- 
geles, 


At Claremont Colleges 

HE 1942 Claremont Summer Ses- 

sion has included in its program 
only studies which help teachers in re- 
spect to vital problems now before our 
schools because of the war situation. To 
illustrate, knowing that most social 
studies teachers have had their major 
background in the field of European 
history, Claremont introduces a com- 
prehensive seminar for these teachers 
which will permit them to re-orient 
themselves to the current world scene. 
Entitled America at War, it emphasizes 
the international relations with coun- 
tries to the South, the vital governmental 
and economic reorganization of internal 
United States, and the problems west- 
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ward across the Pacific. To make cer- 
tain that materials of this seminar may 
result in actual teaching materials for 
classroom work, the seminar is supple- 
mented by round-tables led by outstand- 
ing teachers. 


Similar comprehensive seminars are 
available for English teachers under the 
title, The Literature and Tradition of 
Democracy. A special sociology seminar 
is arranged to give teachers a better 
social and community understanding so 
education can flow from and subse- 
quently back into the community in a 
more effective manner. 

The “Claremont Idea in Art” is again 
emphasized in the Graduate Institute of 
Art. The companion Institute of Music 
features “America’s Responsibility in 
Music.” 

Professional courses in education are 
keyed to modern movements and prob- 
lems in education and to certification 
needs in a time of teacher shortage. Dr. 
C. J. Falk of the San Diego schools 
gives a timely seminar on The Role of 
the School in Defense and War. Of 
particular importance are a series of 
seminar-workshops: Educational Plan- 
ning in the Non-City High School, di- 
rected by Frank Lindsay of the State 
Department of Education, assisted by 
Dr. John Carroll, curriculum coordi- 
nator for San Diego County, Dr. George 
Geyer, director of the Glendale Junior 
College, Stanley Warburton, principal 
of the Acalanes High School, Jesse 
Hawley, principal of the Fillmore High 
School, and Dr. Hollis P. Allen of the 
Claremont staff and curriculum coordi- 
nator for the Riverside County Schools. 

Educational Planning in the City 
High School, a companion seminar- 
workshop, is directed by Dr. Falk with 
a similar corps of consultants. Human 
Growth and the Learning Process is 
directed by Dr. F. T. Perkins with the 
assistance of Mrs. Elta Pfister of the 
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Burbank City Schools and Mrs. Sybil 
Richardson, formerly with the Los 


Angeles County Schools and now at 
U.C. L.A. 


The usual work in reading, elemen- 
tary education, and school administra- 
tion is in the Program. Teachers may 
be interested in weekly conferences on 
such subjects as Reading, The Chal- 
lenge of the Orient, The Teaching of 
Mathematics and Science, and Inter- 
American Relations. 

The regular six-weeks session is from 
June 29 through August 7. 


At Whittier College 

HE Whittier College Summer Ses- 

sion for 1942 will offer courses on 
its Whittier and Pasadena campuses. 
The courses available in Pasadena, at 
the affiliated Broadoaks School of 
Education, will consist of professional 
educational courses including certain 
offerings in psychology and physical 
education. 

On the Whittier campus, the summer 
session management is increasing still 
further its customary emphasis on 
courses concerning the meaning of de- 
mocracy and the educational program 
adequate to sustain it. 

This is being effected in the 1942 
session by a Workshop in the Problems 
of Democracy and Education, which 
will utilize the workshop technique in 
the broad field indicated. The Work- 
shop will be under the direction of Dr. 
Clinton C. Trillingham, assistant super- 
intendent and director of secondary 
education of the Los Angeles County 
Schools. Instruction in the Workshop 
will be supplemented by resident mem- 
bers of the College faculty and a number 
of nationally known experts made avail- 
able through the Whittier Institute of 
International Relations. These will in- 
clude Dr. Otto Klineberg of Columbia 
University, Dr. Hans Simons of the 
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imposed. 





WHITTIER COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION—1942 


CLASSES ON TWO CAMPUSES: PASADENA AND WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


@ A Workshop in the Problems of Democracy and Education under the direction of 
Dr. Clinton C. Trillingham, Director of Secondary Education and Assistant Super- 
intendent of Instruction, Los Angeles County Schools. 


@ Visiting lecturers from leading universities. 
@ Special courses to further prepare teachers for the special responsibilities now 


First Term, six weeks, June 22-July 1. Second Term, four weeks, August 3-August 28. 
For bulletin of information, write 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 








New School for Social Research, Dr. 
Howard Thurman of Howard Univer- 
sity, and others. 

The Workshop will concern itself 
primarily with curriculum building at 
the secondary level although attention 
also will be given the upper elementary 
level as well. At the same time its mem- 
bership will include newspaper men, 
ministers, forum leaders, and others 
who share with the teacher the task of 
educating for democracy. From two to 
six units of credit may be earned in the 
Workshop; these may be recorded in 
the Department of Education or any one 
of the appropriate social science depart- 
ments, or individuals may enter as 
auditors. 

As in previous years, the Summer 
Session will offer courses in all college 
departments for both undergraduate 
and graduate students, including courses 
in physical education for men and wo- 
men, home economics, and a demonstra- 
tion tea room. A number of lower divi- 
sion courses will be available for the 
benefit of those who may desire to com- 
plete a regular college course in the 
abbreviated period of three years. 

The first term of six weeks is from 
June 22 to July 31. The second term of 
four weeks is from August 3 to August 
28. Work taken in the Summer Session 
may be applied to either the A. B. or 
M. A. degree, or toward securing the 


Kindergarten Primary, the General 
Elementary, or the General. Secondary 
Credential. 


At Stanford University 


eee UNIversITy has been on 
the four-quarter basis since the first 
World War. Now that we are engaged 
in another World War the advantages 
of this plan are particularly apparent. 
It provides an opportunity for the high 
school graduate to start his university 
work in June. Then by attending con- 
tinuously throughout four quarters of 
the year, the student may complete all 
requirements for the A. B. degree in 
three years, or in some cases in even 
less time. To make this possible a full 
program of freshmen courses will be 
offered during the summer of 1942. 


The School of Engineering, which 
operated in the summer quarter for the 
first time last year, offers an intensified 
program this coming summer. In addi- 
tion to the special opportunities for 
training in technical fields, Stanford 
offers during the summer a variety of 
special war courses. These are designed 
to prepare students in fields for which 
the war has created an unusually heavy 
demand. The School of Engineering, 
for example, has organized courses for 
nonengineering students in various 
branches of work. 
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A rich program adapted to war needs 
is offered especially for teachers and 
school administrators. All members of 
the School of Education faculty will be 
on duty during the summer. On the 
basis of experience in past summers, 
three workshops are scheduled for the 
summer of 1942; one in elementary edu- 
cation, a second in secondary education, 
and a third in higher education. These 
are arranged to provide an opportunity 
for mature, able, and experienced teach- 
ers and administrators to work, under 
the guidance of the staff, on the educa- 
tional problems with which they are 
confronted during the school year. All 
registrants in each of these workshops 
will work together in general sessions 
and in special interest groups. 

In full recognition of the problems 
that schools are facing now, a course is 
offered on Special Problems of Educa- 
tion in War and Post-War Emergency. 
Members of the University faculty will 
lead the discussions on major aspects 
of these important problems. 

The dates of the Stanford Summer 
Quarter in the field of education are 
June 18 to August 15. In other divisions 
of the University the Quarter extends 
to August 29. 

For additional information write the 
Director of the Summer Quarter, Stan- 
ford University, California. A special 
summer quarter bulletin will be sent on 
request. 


At California College of 
Arts and Crafts 


ALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 

CraFts will hold its thirty-sixth 
annual Summer Session at its garden 
campus in Oakland, from June 29 to 
August 7. Courses in the fine and ap- 
plied arts and art education will stress 
the place of art in a world at war—for 
refreshment, accomplishment, and the 
joy of creating. 
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CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited) 


36th SUMMER SESSION 


June 29-August 7, 1942 


An opportunity for six weeks of re- 
freshment, accomplishment, and pro- 
fessional growth. Painting, compo- 
sition, lithography, interior decora- 
tion, pottery, art metal, jewelry, wood- 
carving, bookbinding, photography. 
Guest instructors include: 

Hudson B. Roysher 

Interior Decoration and Art Metal 


Suzanne Scheuer 
Lithography for Artists 


Glenn A. Wessels 
Painting and Composition 
Write for Summer Catalog 


F. H. Meyer, President 
Broadway at College * Oakland, Calif. 














In addition to members of the regular 
staff, guest teachers will instruct as 
follows: Hudson B. Roysher, a com- 
bined course in Interior Decoration and 
Industrial Design and courses in Art 
Metal and Jewelry; Glenn Wessels, 
Painter’s Craft and Composition; and 
Miss Suzanne Scheuer, Lithography. 
Regular summer classes will include 
Freehand Drawing, Design, Teachers’ 
Demonstration Class, Water Color, 
Figure Drawing, Landscape Painting, 
Photography, Pottery, Tooled Leather, 
Bookbinding, and Weaving. 

Mr. Roysher, instructor in Design 
and Metalry, is a graduate of Western 
Reserve University and the Cleveland 
School of Art, where he had a fifth 
year honorary scholarship. He also has 
taught and practiced industrial design 
in Cleveland. Later Mr. Roysher or- 
ganized the department of industrial 
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design at the University of Illinois and 
then took charge of the design depart- 
ment at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He has won numerous awards 
for excellence in art metal and design. 

Miss Suzanne Scheuer, lithography 
teacher, has studied extensively in this 
country. She has done a number of 
murals and of recent years has special- 
ized in lithography. She is now a mem- 
ber of the Art Department at College 
of Pacific. Mr. Glenn Wessels, teacher 
of painting and composition, has an un- 
usually rich background of study, travel, 
and experience. Associated for many 
years with California College of Arts 
and Crafts, he is now a regular member 
of the art staff at the State College of 
Washington. 

F. H. Meyer, president, is in charge 
of the Summer Session. 


At College of the Pacific 


LAYING its part in the accelera- 

tion of advanced education, the Col- 
lege of the Pacific’s 1942 summer sched- 
ule presents two sessions. Students tak- 
ing advantage of three such summer 
programs will be able to complete re- 
quirements for the A. B. degree in three 
regular college years. 

The regular five-week summer session 
will open on the Stockton campus on 
June 22 and will extend through July 
24. The Nevada shoreline of Lake Ta- 
hoe at Zephyr Point is the setting for 
a three-week post session from August 2 
to 21 inclusive. 

Dr. J. Mare Jantzen, dean of Pacific 
Summer Sessions and assistant profes- 
sor of education, points out that the 
Education and Psychology Department 
presents all courses required for any 
of the California administrative cre- 
dentials. 

Three California school administra- 
tors will instruct in this field during the 
summer session : Thomas W. Chapman, 


assistant superintendent of the Lodi 
Schools and formerly deputy state 
superintendent of schools in Nevada, 
will instruct in the curriculum, super- 
vision, and administration of city ele- 
mentary education. George C. Jensen, 
assistant superintendent of the Sacra- 
mento Schools, offers an educational 
seminar and a comparative study of edu- 
cational institutions and philosophies in 
Europe and America today. Ivan H. 
Linder, Palo Alto Senior High School 
principal, will instruct in the field of 
secondary curriculum and administra- 
tion. 


Supervisor of art in the Stockton City 
Schools, Doris F. Standerfer will offer 
courses in the graphic arts. Mrs. Emma 
Baumgardner of Tracy High School, 
known for her leadership in safety coun- 
cil development, will present courses in 
safety education and traffic safety. 


History and political science students 
will find Pacific summer courses de- 
signed especially to meet the immediate 
needs of the times. Heading the list of 
visiting instructors in this field is the 
noted lecturer, Dr. Joseph S. Roucek of 
Hofstra College, New York, who will 
offer work in twentieth Century Europe 
and contemporary world politics. Resi- 
dent of China for fourteen years, Pa- 
cific’s Executive Vice-President O. H. 
Ritter offers a course in the background 
of China’s present problems. 

The Department of Mathematics will 
have courses in trigonometry, inter- 
mediate algebra, and statistical methods, 
courses which may be applied to meet 
degree requirements in science and 
which are of value to young men an- 
ticipating enrollment in certain special 
types of military service. 

Pacific Summer Theater, always an 
attraction both for drama students and 
summer entertainment seekers, again 
will feature actual production experi- 
ence in public performances on three 
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stages. DeMarcus Brown, who has de- 
veloped California’s outstanding college- 
community theater at Pacific, heads the 
Summer Theater program. Speech de- 
partment offerings also include work in 
radio and in corrective speech. A wide 
choice of music courses is available in 
the Pacific Conservatory. 

Although Pacific summer work has 
been planned in the past especially to 
accommodate upper division students, 
graduate students, and teachers in serv- 
ice, lower division work now is being 
reintroduced in order to permit high 
school seniors to begin immediately their 
college course and thus shorten the time 
required to fulfill requirements for the 
Bachelor’s degree. Junior college grad- 
uates with proper scholastic qualifica- 
tions can complete their degree require- 
ments at Pacific in three semesters and 
one summer term. 


At the University of 
Southern California 


HE thirty-seventh Summer School 

of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia will open on June 20 under the 
direction of Dean Lester B. Rogers. 
The forthcoming offerings are designed 
for the purposes of meeting the needs 
of two groups of persons. The regular 
session is quite similar to those of pre- 
vious years and is adapted to the prob- 
able needs of persons whose opportuni- 
ties for University study are limited, for 
the most part, to the summer months. 
A six weeks’ session, beginning on June 
20, will be followed by a five weeks’ ses- 
sion ending on September 4. 

A third session is closely coordinated 
with the regular session and covers a 
period of twelve weeks. This newly 
inaugurated session, beginning June 20 
and closing on September 11, is designed 
especially for students who are desirous 
of accelerating their regular four-year 
curricula leading to the baccalaureate 
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degree. A maximum of twelve semester 
units of course work can be completed 
during the twelve weeks’ period, and 
courses are suitable for all types of un- 
dergraduates, including incoming high 
school graduates. 

The resident faculty and a large num- 
ber of outstanding public educators and 
professors from other institutions will 
comprise the Summer School staff. Six- 
teen outstanding out-of-state instructors 
include President James T. Anderson 
of the State Teachers College of Wayne, 
Nebraska; Dr. Russell Blankenship of 
the University of Washington; Dr. Ar- 
thur C. Cole of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; Dr. Robert A. Davis of the 
University of Colorado; Dr. Lamar 
Dodd of the University of Georgia; 
Glenn Gildersleeve, director of Music 
Education in the State of Delaware; 
Dr. Pickens E. Harris of the University 
of Pittsburgh; Dr. Reuben D. Law of 
Brigham Young University ; Professor 
Lilla B. Pitts of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Professor Charles 
B. Righter of the State University of 
Iowa; Dr. Virginia Robinson and Dr. 
Jessie Taft of the Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work; Dr. G. G. Sedgewick 
and Dr. Frederic H. Soward of the 
University of British Columbia; Miss 
Lula E. Wright of Lincoln School, 
Teachers College ; Dr. Murray H. Leif- 
fer of Garrett Biblical Institute. 

Opportunities for individual study, 
research, and creative activities provided 
in practicums and seminars will be sup- 
plemented by curriculum laboratories 
or workshops in a number of different 
fields, including elementary and second- 
ary education, audial and visual educa- 
tion, music education, and religious 
education. 

Organized groups of teachers from a 
single district, city, or county may secure 
permission from the dean of the School 
of Education to organize special cur- 
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riculum laboratories or workshops on 
the campus during the summer. 

One elementary and two secondary 
demonstration schools will be main- 
tained, in codperation with the City 
Department of Education, in order to 
provide opportunities for experienced 
as well as prospective teachers to ob- 
serve the activities carried on in a large 
city school system. Opportunity for 
directed teaching is available to experi- 
enced teachers, in the event that such 
activity is required of them in order to 
secure a California teaching credential. 

An authorized unit of the Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps has been 
established on the campus and is open 
to all qualified students. A course in 
Naval Science and Tactics is available 
during the Summer Term. 

A wide variety of courses, particu- 
larly in the fields of commerce, business 
management, engineering, and phar- 
macy, is available for students whose 


SUMMER_ TERM 


main objective is preparation for present 
and future participation in defense in- 
dustries. 


In its attempt to adapt the Summer 
School program to the current war ef- 
fort, the University has not overlooked 
the importance of normal social and 
recreational activities. Assemblies, se- 
ries of lectures, conferences, and other 
campus recreational activities are avail- 
able to the student body and to the pub- 
lic. An unusual variety of off-campus 
recreational opportunities include con- 
ducted tours and week-end trips to 
places of scenic and historic interest, 
swimming, sun-bathing, boating, hiking, 
fishing, and camping either at the sea- 
side or in mountain areas. 


At Mills College 


IX weeks of intensive study in three 
major fields—international rela- 
tions, education (with special emphasis 


THREE YEAR ACCELERATED COURSE-~ 
EXTENSIVE SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ; 


Tu E “accelerated” program enables students to complete a regu- 


lar four-year course leading to a bachelor’s degree in three years. The 
usual varied and extensive summer school program is available to 
teachers and other students who wish to devote their summer to study 
for degrees, teaching certificates, and for professional improvement. 
Opportunities for specialization for defense program. Noted visiting 
professors on the staff, workshops in elementary school curriculum, 
secondary school curriculum, audial and visual education. Clinics in 
remedial reading and speech defects. Assemblies, lecture series, mu- 
sical organizations, recreational activities, demonstration schools are 
available to students. Cultural, recreational and other points of in- 
terest, including the beach and mountains, are easily accessible. 


The University is located in a residential area, four miles from the cen- 
tral business area of the city and twenty miles from the 
coast. Living accommodations within walking distance 
of the campus. Send for illustrated bulletin. 

Address SUMMER SCHOOL, Box C-4 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


12 Weeks Session.....June 20 to September 11 
6 Weeks Session... June 20 to July 31 
5 Weeks Session.__.August 1 to September 4 
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on study to stabilize the family and 
strengthen the community), and crea- 
tive arts—make up the summer course 
offered by Mills College for both men 
and women, Dates for the summer ses- 
sion are from June 28 to August 8, with 
proposed courses of study of special 
significance in war time. 

Dr. John H. Furbay, associate pro- 
fessor of education, is director of the 
Summer Session. 

For students wishing to specialize in 
international fields, Mills offers this 
year a new feature in the establishment 
of Casa Pan-Americana, a workshop in 
Pan-American relations under the di- 
rection of Dr. Samuel Guy Inman and 
staff, including Latin American lectur- 
ers. An emphasis on the cultural back- 
grounds of the American republics and 
an interpretation of the present-day 
aspects of Pan-American relations will 
be augmented by opportunity for stu- 
dents to study Spanish and Portuguese 
languages while living in the Pan- 
American House. 

While the Casa Pan-Americana is a 
recognition of the national trend toward 
extension of interest and understanding 
of the Central and South American Re- 
publics, La Maison Frangaise, an out- 
standing feature of past summer ses- 
sions at Mills College, will be featured 
again, providing a selection of courses in 
French language and literature as well 
as the advantages of living and studying 
in a French atmosphere. 

In the field of education, there will 
be such courses as the following: Child 
Development, long featured at Mills 
Summer Sessions as well as throughout 
the year ; Civilian Defense of immediate 
pertinence; Community Problems in 
Housing and Building ; Juvenile Delin- 
quency as a Community Problem; and 
Recreational Leadership. Dr. Mary 
Woods Bennett and associates will di- 
rect the Child Development courses. 
Dr. Eleanor Nelson and associates will 
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teach the first aid and home nursing 
courses, along with others in the field of 
civilian defense. Miss Lois Carrell of 
the Department of Physical Education 
will have charge of the recreational 
work, while Howard Wells, chairman 
of the Neighborhood Council Commit- 
tee of the Oakland Council of Social 
Agencies and assistant in individual 
guidance for the Oakland School De- 
partment, with associates will direct the 
study of juvenile delinquency as a com- 
munity problem. 

Two nationally known leaders in the 
field of community housing and build- 
ing, Dr. Catherine Bauer of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and San Francisco, and 
Richard J. Neutra, architect of Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, with Dr. 
Alfred Neumeyer, director of the Mills 
College Art Gallery, will participate in 
the consideration of housing. Dr. 
Bauer’s classes will be directed to those 
in many fields of work or academic 
training who find they need some basic 
understanding of the principles and 
practice of the housing movement, while 
Mr. Neutra’s course will stress the fact 
that planning and design in building 
cannot remain a mere specialized trade 
but must become a popular issue. 

Creative Arts, an area synonymous 
with Mills College, find ample recogni- 
tion in the 1942 summer session pro- 
gram. Music, with Luther B. Marchant, 
Darius Milhaud, composer, Abby 
Whiteside of New York, Everett B. 
Helm of Cambridge, and members of 
the Budapest String Quartet who, in 
addition to semi-weekly concerts will 
instruct in string and ensemble, is a 
notable example of the quality of the 
summer session offerings. Study of the 
growth and character .of modern art, 
photography, interiors, modern homes, 
painting, and drawing enrich the cur- 
riculum both for the amateur and the 
artist. A staff of Latin-American artists 
includes F. Carlton Ball, Miss Emma J. 
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McCall, Alfred Neumeyer, Ian Reiner, 
Hugh Steccati, and others. 

Workshops in radio broadcasting, in 
adult education, and in education for 
marriage and family living complete 
the education courses for stabilizing 
the community and strengthening the 
family. 

Full college credit is given for the 
Summer Session work, including in 
many instances two or three units .for 
attendance at the ten-day session of the 
Institute of International Relations, 
which is dated from June 28 to July 8. 


At Armstrong College 


HE 1942 Summer Session at Arm- 

strong College will emphasize the 
importance of special procedures to be 
used by the classroom teacher in adapt- 
ing her work to a total war economy. 
There is a critical need for teachers to 
know how to speed up the program and 
turn out students more ideally prepared 
for their work. 

Content, methods, and other profes- 
sional courses will emphasize the ways 
in which business education may be 
adapted to take care of the training of 
the boys and girls in the upper high 
school and lower college levels and fit 
them to take places where they may 
efficiently do some of the vital wartime 
work. This work, involved in speeding 
orders on their way, to the end that 
wastage in time and materials will be 
reduced to a minimum, presents one of 
the challenges to all those who are en- 
gaged in business education. 

A distinguished group of professional 
men and women, highly experienced and 
recognized for work in their particular 
fields, has been named to the summer 
session staff for this important assign- 
ment. Teachers everywhere are advised 
to write directly to the Dean of the Sum- 
mer Session at Armstrong College for 
full particulars. 


Mills College Summer Session 
For Men and Women 
June 29 - August 8, 1942 


Proposed courses significant in wartime by visiting 
professors and by Mills College faculty include: 


I. Casa Pan-Americana 


of Dr. Samuel Guy Inman and Latin 
American staff; Spanish and Portuguese 
languages; Latin American Art. 
II. Creative Arts 

Music—Darius Milhaud, Abby Whiteside 
and others; Concerts and instruction by 
the Budapest String Quartet. 

Arts and Crafts by Cariton Ball and staff. 


III. Education to Stabilize the Family and 


Strengthen the Community 

1. Child Development. 5. Recrea 

2. Civilian Defense Leadership. 
Courses 6. Adult Education. 


3. Community Prob- 7. Education for Mar- 


lems in Housing riage and Family 
and Building. Living. 

4. Juvenile Delin- 8. Radio Broadcast- 
quency. ing. 


IV. La Maison Francaise 
Faculty includes Andre Maurois, Rene Belle, 
Madeleine Milhaud, Cecile Reau, Eliza- 
beth Creed and others. The atmosphere 
of old France. 


V. Institute of International Relations 
A ten-day session, June 28-July 8, with lec- 
tures and round-table discussions by rec- 
ognized authorities emphasizing the prob- 
lems of post-war reconstruction. 
For Further Information and bulletin please address 
Dr. John Furbay, Summer Session Chairman, Mills 
College, Oakland, California. 





At the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education 


IX summer sessions, each equivalent 

to a full academic quarter, will be 
offered in 1942 by the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. These 
sessions will be held at the University 
of Oregon, Oregon State College, the 
three Colleges of Education at Mon- 
mouth, Ashland, and La Grande, and at 
Portland ; and each will consist of a ten- 
week term divided into two five-week 
sessions, 

The sessions of the University of 
Oregon, Eugene, will run from June 13 
to July 17 and from July 18 to August 
21. Certain courses, especially in the 
sciences, will continue through the en- 
tire ten weeks. Most of the courses, 
however, will be presented in units that 
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will be completed in one of the five- 
week sessions. Basic and specialized 
courses will be offered during the first 
five-week session in art, business admin- 
istration, chemistry, drama, economics, 
education, English, French, geography, 
geology, German history, journalism, 
Latin, library methods, mathematics, 
music, physical education, physics, po- 
litical science, psychology, sociology, 
speech, Spanish, and zodlogy. 

An excellent opportunity will be of- 
fered for graduate study and for com- 
pletion of the requirements for the high 
school teachers’ certificates. Numerous 
courses will contribute to an understand- 
ing of the background of the present 
war. 

Sessions of Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, will be given from June 20 
to July 25 and from July 25 to August 
29. Major work is offered in science, 
including courses in general science, 
bacteriology, botany, chemistry, ento- 
mology, geology, mathematics, physics, 
and zoology ; in home economics, in the 
different departments of clothing and 
textiles, food and nutrition, household 
administration, institutional economics, 
extension methods, home economics 
education ; in education, including edu- 
cational psychology ; in industrial edu- 
cation and industrial arts ; and in secre- 
tarial science. Supporting courses are 
offered in English, speech and dramatics, 
economics, history, political science, 
sociology, art, landscape architecture, 
business administration, journalism, 
music, and physical education. 


Provision is made for graduate stu- 
dents, experienced teachers, and under- 
graduates. For the emergency, to enable 
students to shorten the college course by 
a full term, basic work in mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, English composition, 
and drawing has been arranged. 

The Portland Summer Session, repre- 
senting the University, the College, and 
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the Colleges of Education, will hold its 
first session from June 8 to July 10 and 
its second session from July 13 to 
August 14. Courses will be given in art, 
chemistry, economics, education, Eng- 
lish, history, home economics, journal- 
ism, mathematics, music, physical edu- 
cation, physics, political science, psy- 
chology, sociology, Spanish, speech, and 
Zodlogy. The range of work will be 
from beginning courses to graduate 
work in some of these fields. Teachers 
will be interested in the courses leading 
to certification; in the courses on use 
of visual aids and radio in the class- 
room ; and in the special education clinic, 
which emphasizes remedial reading, 
remedial speech, and problems of mal- 
adjusted children. 

The Colleges of Education at Mon- 
mouth, Ashland, and La Grande, offer 
sessions from June 8 to July 10 and 
from July 13 to August 14. A full range 
of courses relating to elementary educa- 
tion and problems of the elementary 
school will be offered at each institution. 

For information on the six Oregon 
summer schools, write for catalogs to 
Director of Summer Sessions, 814 Ore- 
gon Building, Portland. 


At the University of 
Colorado 


LL around us today we see men and 

women volunteering for work of 

one kind or another in the service of our 

Nation. For many of these people this 

will be their first opportunity to serve 
their country. 

Members of the teaching profession 
are accustomed to the privilege of public 
service. While ours is not one of the 
spectacular branches of this service, it 
is a very important one. Now, more than 
ever before, teachers must be aware of 
educational needs and problems. Be- 
cause of this fact many educators will 
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want to study and to discuss the impli- 
cations for education of the impact of 
world crises upon youth. 


The University has planned course 
offerings for the summer of 1942 which 
will aid educators materially in thinking 
through the vital problems with which 
we are faced today. Analysis of offer- 
ings convinces one that the University 
offers unusual opportunities for stu- 
dents who wish to study current trends, 
secure up-to-the-minute helps with in- 
structional problems, broaden their edu- 
cational backgrounds, and complete de- 
gree requirements. 

The University of Colorado, because 
of its long-standing plan of offering two 
terms (one full quarter) of work in the 
summer and a full program of graduate 
and undergraduate courses, is in an 
excellent position to serve teachers and 
other graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents. 

The proximity of the mountains to 
the University campus will be appre- 
ciated more than ever this summer. One 
need not wear out tires by driving to 


the mountains from the campus; stu- 
dents can reach them in a ten-minute 
walk. Many interesting recreational 
features are being planned, including the 
ever popular fries, hikes, and bus trips 
to the high country, which are directed 
by the Department of Mountain Recrea- 
tion. On-the-campus recreational facili- 
ties are too numerous to mention. 


The University of Colorado through 
its regular courses, defense courses, and 
the campus unit of the Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps is working on a 
year-round program of national service. 
In the summer too the slogan will be 
“No Educational Blackout for Colorado 
University’s Students.”” Every possible 
effort is being expended to offer a better 
program than ever for the students who 
come annually from every state in the 
Union to attend the summer session of 
the University, the ninth largest in the 
United States. 

Requests for catalogs and other infor- 
mation should be addressed to the Dean 
of the Summer Quarter, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


Santa Barbara Schools Issue Emergency Bulletins 


Two publications related to the present emergency have been issued by the 
Santa Barbara City Schools. The first, Your Emergency Guide, was issued for 
parents, a copy being sent into the home of every school child. It was put out 
immediately after war was declared to counteract hysteria and fear while the 
home and the school adjusted to the new situation. It served as a vehicle for 
public relations by furnishing parents with specific information. You Are America, 
the second publication, is planned for use in the classrooms of the system from the 
third grade through the twelfth. It can be used as a reader, a workbook, a study 
guide, and for certain types of evaluation. It was issued for the purpose of build- 
ing attitudes, giving information, and as a means of helping children analyze 


certain situations. 


Both of these publications are available through the Superintendent’s Office 
of the City Schools. To cover the cost of printing and mailing, 15 cents is being 
charged for Your Emergency Guide and 20 cents for You Are America. 














What's Happening in California 


Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Ventura County High Schools and 
Defense.—The following is extracted 
from an article written by County 
Superintendent W. K. Cobb and pub- 
lished in Ventura County Schools: 

“The high school principals of the 
county unanimously endorse the estab- 
lishment of National Service Courses 
in the high schools. All of us recog- 
nize that youth needs to share in the 
defense program; that young people 
have the desire to feel that they are 
rendering some aid to their country; 
that the work of the classroom is vitally 
important in the emergency. 

“National Service Courses are based 
upon the belief that: (1) the schools 
can make a direct contribution to the 
national defense in the training of all 
citizens for national service; (2) that 
through direct participation all students 
may feel that they are aiding their 
country and doing things that will di- 
rectly help in the emergency; (3) that 
all will receive recognition for the 
service in the form of some type of 
certification. 

“Upon completion of courses stu- 
dents will be given National Service 
Certificates showing that they have 
achieved proficiency in their respective 
studies. Standards for proficiency in 
the courses to be offered will be recom- 
mended shortly by a committee which 
is now making an extensive study. 

“There is contemplated no great 
change in courses, nor in the general 
content of the curriculum; rather this 
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program calls for emphasis along lines 
of general citizenship. Through the 
program it is hoped that young people 
will be better stabilized emotionally and 
that all youth will feel that it has a 
share in serving its country in the pres- 
ent crisis, 


“Courses which are given consider- 
ation for recognition under the Na- 
tional Service program are: typing, 
bookkeeping, shorthand, switchboard 
operation, short wave radio, fire pro- 
tection, air raid lookouts, first aid, 
nurse’s aide, home nursing, elementary 
nursing, drafting, welding, tractor re- 
pair and operation, making of stretchers 
and other necessary equipment. Other 
courses may be given consideration at 
future dates. 

“During the registration for civilian 
defense many young people expressed 
regret that they were not permitted to 
register. It was, therefore, suggested 
that a Youth Registration Day be con- 
ducted by the Civilian Defense Council. 
That group has since given tentative 
approval to the plans. 

“There are already existing in our 
communities character-building agen- 
cies which offer services and oppor- 
tunities for training for young people, 
which cannot be provided by the public 
schools. Some of the agencies repre- 
sented in this group are: Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Hi-Y 
and Tri-Y, 4-H Club, and the New- 
man Club. Registration of these young 
people should focus attention upon the 
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opportunities of these major character- 
building agencies and every youth will 
have the opportunity to indicate the 
group with which he would like to be 
affiliated. This registration will un- 
doubtedly call for an increased enroll- 
ment in these agencies and in like 
manner will demand an increased per- 
sonnel of adults to give these boys and 
girls proper guidance. 

“Tt is also anticipated that from this 
registration, in many cases young peo- 
ple may be assigned a definite part in 
the program of defense; that many will 
be qualified to serve as messengers, as 
aides in hospitals and canteens, and as 
assistants in other selected situations.” 


7 v 7 


The Schools and Defense.—“The 
declaration of war found the com- 
munity served by the Fortuna Union 
High School totally unprepared for 
some of the activities which the national 
defense director has assigned to each 
community,” states Principal George J. 
Badura of the Fortuna Union High 
School. The high school has, therefore, 
taken a leading réle in assisting with 
the organization of personnel and the 
training for special activities. 

“Although we have read about air 
raid wardens in the news accounts from 
Europe,” continues Principal Badura, 
“few, if any, of our people knew the 
duties, responsibilities, or opportunities 
for service in this field.” 

A school of instruction for such 
groups as the air raid wardens, ambu- 
lance corps, special police force, et 
cetera, was therefore instituted. Nearly 
all of these groups attended a weekly 
evening class in first aid, under the 
direction and supervision of a local phy- 
sician. The Science Department of the 
school put on a demonstration of a 
magnesium fire, a thermite fire, a so- 
dium fire, and a phosphorus fire for 
the benefit of the air raid wardens. At 


present, any of the wardens should be 
able to distinguish between these fires 
immediately and know how to attack 
such a fire. 

An effort will be made to instruct 
wardens to distinguish the various gases 
which may be used in a gas attack and 
to train them to act in case of a gas 
attack, Each warden, therefore, will 
have actual training and experience in 
recognizing the odor of the various 
types of gas that may be used. Actual 
gas will not be used, but, wherever 
possible, the smell of a gas will be 
substituted by the use of non-harmful 
chemicals. 

In addition to evening school classes 
for groups in need of special training 
along the line of national defense, regu- 
lar day school classes are cooperating 
with every defense agency in providing 
some of the equipment which is urgently 
needed. To illustrate, the carpentry and 
shop classes have provided the ambu- 
lance corps with twenty stretchers made 
in the school shops and with a large 
number of splints and braces for emer- 
gency use. As soon as detailed instruc- 
tions are received, the community will 
be provided with a supply of bomb 
snuffers, made by the boys in the school. 

The girls also are giving their serv- 
ices. Each day a group of girls is sent 
out from the advanced homemaking 
class to take care of children while the 
mothers attend a home nursing class 
which is given by the county health 
nurse. Many mothers are thus able to 
take advantage of the course who would 
otherwise not be able to attend. 

The boys and girls of the school are 
being employed to carry word to the 
various communities of the school dis- 
trict as well as instruction on such 
topics as “What to do in case of an 
actual air raid,” “What the home owner 
can do to protect his own interests,” 
and so on. Through the school boys 
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and girls, an attempt will be made to 
bring about a condition where every 
home will provide the minimum es- 
sentials of protection. 


7 7 7 


A Program of National Defense at 
Bonita Union High School.—At the 
Bonita Union High School, interesting 
activities of a defense character were 
begun last fall. In all of the physical 
education classes for boys, first aid has 
been instituted. The girls had already 
received comparable training and are 
now specializing in home nursing. 
Numerous new clubs have been set up, 
such as Radio Code, Map Making and 
Reading, Red Cross Sewing and Knit- 
ting, Group Cooking, and Dietetics, for 
those students interested. 

When war broke out and the civilian 
defense organization became active, all 
of the school facilities were offered to 
the various agencies in the community. 
During the last two weeks before the 
Christmas vacation, a survey was made 
of the human skills and resources in 
the community. The district was di- 
vided into seventy sections, and stu- 
dents volunteered to distribute and col- 
lect the questionnaires and later to cata- 
logue the complete information. Dur- 
ing that two-week period more than 
40,000 pages of the various forms were 
mimeographed. Other high schools of 
the area cooperated in carrying on the 
survey. Bonita has taken charge of the 
files for the local sheriff’s substation 
and has catalogued the returns to the 
questionnaire for some 12,000 cases. 

A survey of available housing for 
emergency evacuees has been completed 
as well as a complete survey of trans- 
portation facilities, including both 
trucks and private cars. Assistance was 
rendered in preparing literature for the 
Red Cross drives and similar help was 
given the tire rationing board in the 
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area. Secretarial and clerical help, as 
well as messenger service, was provided 
also for the police departments of the 
area. 

Forms were prepared for the youth 
registration, which took place recently, 
and training was organized for junior 
fire fighters from the several grammar 
schools and the high school. Instruction 
and demonstration were given by the 
county fire warden and his assistants. 


All classes are pointing their instruc- 
tion toward the emergency and are mak- 
ing their preparations for community 
service. Such classes as Public Speak- 
ing, Story Telling for Small Children, 
Community Singing, et cetera, have 
special contributions to make. 

Principal George H. Bell admits that 
he is “amazed at the warmth of the re- 
sponse and willingness with which these 
youngsters have volunteered for service 
of all kinds, involving both their school 
and free time on week-ends and vaca- 
tion periods.” 

Services required for adult education 
also are provided. These include seven 
first aid courses and a school for auxil- 
iary police, with some four hundred 
enrolled. Other courses will be opened 
as soon as adequate teaching personnel 
can be secured. 
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Instruction in First Aid at Healds- 
burg High School.—Beginning in 
November the Healdsburg High School 
started a campaign to instruct every 
pupil in the school in first aid. In- 
struction is given by both boys’ and 
girls’ physical education teachers, who 
themselves have taken the standard or 
advanced Red Cross courses. The work 
given to the girls is a combination of 
first aid and home nursing. Among 
other units in which the girls are greatly 
interested is the use of household drugs 
and supplies in first aid and as dressings. 
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The purpose of the instruction is not, 
according to Principal Neil M. Par- 
sons, to cover fully the Red Cross 
Manual but to give training in those as- 
pects of first aid that may be of most 
importance in the present emergency. 
The pupil response is one of great inter- 
est, which is to be expected as the larger 
proportion of time is given over to 
practicing the procedures that are being 
taught. 


7 7 7 


Acalanes Pupils Can Spell.—A 
school-wide informal testing program 
at Acalanes Union High School, con- 
ducted in advisory groups, shows that 
spelling, while not mastered by all stu- 
dents, is far from a lost art. The five 
tests of twenty words each were se- 
lected from the Buckingham Extension 
of the Ayre’s Spelling Scale. The 
school average on the tests varied from 
85 to 95 per cent, with a total average 


of 91 per cent. Of 2,086 papers sub- 
mitted, 963 were perfect. Two-thirds 
of the papers contained one or less’ 
errors. Three papers were submitted 
in which none of the words were cor- 
rectly spelled. 

Students whose spelling was consist- 
ently inferior have been singled out for 
further instruction in spelling. 

The fact that advisory groups are 
formed at Acalanes on the basis of hav- 
ing students advised by teachers who 
are best informed in that area in which 
the student is most likely to make his 
livelihood gives interest to the relative 
standings of the various advisories. The 
students grouped with an English 
teacher ranked first, with an average of 
97 per cent, followed by chemistry and 
foreign language sections. The groups 
meeting with shop and boys’ physical 
education instructors placed last with 
average scores of 86 per cent. 
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CONSUMER GOODS 


How to Know and Use Them 


By REICH and SIEGLER 
7 » 


Leon Henderson, Director of O.P.A., tells the American people: 





“The knowledge of how to buy, what to buy, how to use, 
how to save, when to buy, and how to repair—this 
knowledge is strategic information for victory.” 


The unit titles below show the scope of a book that will help 
greatly toward this end. It has already proved its marked useful- 
ness in many high schools of California and throughout the country. 


Unit IL The Material Foundations of Modern Civilization 

Unit Il Textiles: The Beginning of All Our Clothing 
Unit Ill. Cotton: The Versatile Fiber 

Unit IV. Linen: The Cool Fiber 

Unit V. Wool: The Warm Fiber 

Unit VI. Silk: The Strong Fiber 

Unit VII. Rayon: The Man-Made Fiber 

Unit VIII. Minor Fibers 

Unit IX. Care of Textiles > 

Unit X. Fur: The Luxurious Fiber 

Unit XI. Leather: The Transmuted Hide 

Unit XII. Wood: The Framework of the Home 

Unit XIII. Paper: The Speedy Civilizer 

Unit XIV. Rubber: The Gift of the Weeping Tree 

Unit XV. Glass: The Transparent Substance 

Unit XVI. China: The Glorified Clay 

Unit XVII. Metals: The Framework of Modern Life 

f Unit XVIII. Gold, Silver, and Platinum: The Aristocrats Among 

the Metals 

Unit XIX. Gems: The Beautiful Stones 

Unit XX. A Thousand and One Oils 

Unit XXI. Paints and Varnishes: The Surface Savers 

Unit XXII. Cosmetics: The Aids to Beauty 

Unit XXIII. Foods: The Essentials of Life 


This book has proved serviceable in home economics, distribu- 
tive selling, and social studies classes. All high school pupils 
could now profitably use it for a semester. P 


Illustrated, 526 pages, $1.96 
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* NEW SPRING TITLES * 


CANBY, OPDYCKE | APPLYING 
AND GILLUM: * COOD - 
ENGLISH 


NINTH-GRADE TEXT in the forthcoming basal series, 4 Modern English 
Course, for grades 9-12. Fine modern materials wholly new. 


Already published in this series: Handbook of English Usage, for 12th grade re- 
view, or reference use in any of the years of high-school study. 


CRU AND LE FRANCAIS 
—— - MODERNE ° 


A FIRST-YEAR FRENCH of the omnibus type, rich in reading materials on 
French civilization. Choice of direct or indirect methods; excellent illustrations. 


Also new: L’AMI BOB, A First French Reader, by Bovée and Guinnard. Con- 
tinuous story-type material; covers first 750 of the Vander Beke List. 


LENNES: The REVISED EDITION of 
A FIRST COURSE 
IN ALGEBRA 


THE NEW EDITION of a course famous for its simplicity; enriched and strength- 
ened for even wider use and popularity. 














P Recent Bacon: THE WAR AND AMERICA (Pamphlet) 
Successful Benedict-Knox-Stone: LIFE SCIENCE (biology) 
Books for Ullman-Henry: LATIN FOR AMERICANS, Bk. I 
‘oh Edmonson-Dondineau: CIVICS IN AMERICAN LIFE 
Hig Lennes: SENIOR PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
Schools: Center-Persons: READING AND THINKING 
Russell-Briggs: THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 


MACMILLAN 350 Mission Street + San Francisco 




















Junior College Monograph 


ROFESSORS and students of 
teacher training institutions who 
will participate in classes in the junior 
college area during the summer should 
remember the monograph recently pub- 
lished as No. 4 in the California Society 
of Secondary Education Monograph 
Series, 4 Study of Student Personnel 
Work and of Curriculum in California 
Public Junior Colleges. This is the 
most complete and most significant re- 
port on junior college guidance and 
curriculum in California yet published. 
In addition to the sections on per- 
sonnel work and on curriculum, the re- 
port includes a chapter entitled “The 
Future of the Junior College in Cali- 
fornia,” written by Aubrey A. Doug- 
lass, assistant superintendent of public 
instruction in California. 
The 96-page monograph sells for 60 
cents per copy. 





Till Next October 


ITH this issue the JouRNAL 

ceases publication for the cur- 
rent school year, the next issue not 
being scheduled to appear until Octo- 
ber. During the summer, however, 
plans call for the preparation of two 
monographs in the California Society 
of Secondary Education Monograph 
Series. These publications will appear 
some time during the late summer or 
early in the fall. 

The first of these monographs, a book 
of 128 pages, is an elaboration on the 
symposium that has been running in 
the current April and May issues. It 
will contain an expanded report from 
each of the schools represented in the 
symposium, together with accounts of 
progress from other schools. To this 
material will be added an analysis, in 
terms of trends and of evaluation, by 
the city curriculum codrdinators of the 
State, 

The second monograph is to be a 
report of current developments in Cali- 





New McGraw-Hill Books 
THE AMERICAN SCENE 


By Irving Melbo and A. O. Bowden, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; and Mar- 
garet Kollock and Nellie P. Ferry, West 
Philadelphia Senior High School. 


An Introduction to Sociology which con- 
siders the function and structure of the 
basic institutions of American life. $1.96. 


AIRLANES TO ENGLISH 


By Holland Roberts, Stanford University ; 
Elizabeth Goudy, Los Angeles County 
Schools; and Helen Rachford, Stanford 
University. 


Provides a systematic speech program for 
the individual student, showing him how 
to improve his skill in speaking, reading, 
writing, and listening. $1.72. 





Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


68 Post Street San Francisco 





fornia secondary schools that have 
grown out of the war situation. 

When October comes, the JouRNAL 
will begin the new subscription plan 
already announced, whereby individual 
yearly subscriptions can be had in 
groups for $1 each. Those interested 
in this offer can secure further infor- 
mation from the Society’s office in 


Haviland Hall, Berkeley. 





New Books 


MONG the new books submitted to 
the JourNAL for review during 
recent months are the following: 


Airlanes to English, by Holland D. Roberts, 
Helen Fox Rachford, and Elizabeth Goudy. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. 
Price, $1.72; 501 pages. 

The American Scene, by Irving R. Melbo, 
A. O. Bowden, Margaret Rose Kollock, and 
Nellie Poyntz Ferry. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1942. Price, $1.96; 559 pages. 

Basic Aims for English Instruction, by 
Dora V. Smith, committee chairman. Pub- 
lished by the National Council of Teachers of 


English, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chi- 
cago, 1942; 16 pages. 

A Basic Book Collection for High Schools, 
compiled by a Joint Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, National Education 
Association, and National Council of Teachers 
of English—Jessie Boyd, chairman. Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
1942. Price, $2.00; 193 pages. 

A Bibliography of Mathematical Education, 
by William L. Schaaf. Stevinus Press, P. O. 
Box 33, Forest Hills, N. Y., 1941; 144 pages. 

The Challenge of Democracy, by Theodore 
P. Blaich, Joseph C. Baumgartner, and Rich- 
ard J. Stanley. Harper and Brothers Pub- 
lishers, 1942; 593 pages. ‘ 

A Course of Study in Radio Appreciation, 
by Alice P. Sterner. Educational and Recrea- 
tional Guides, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York 
City, 1941. Price, $1.00; 36 pages. 

Defense of the Western Hemisphere, by 
Earl S. Kalp and Robert M. Morgan. Ginn 
and Company, 1941. Price, 60 cents ; 66 pages. 

Enriched Teaching of Science in the High 
School, by Maxie Nave Woodring, Mervin E. 
Oakes, and H. Emmett Brown. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941. Price, $3.25; 402 pages. 

Exemplifying Good Classroom Methods and 
Procedures, by Marquis Ellsworth Gilmore. 
The Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1941. Price, $3.00; 282 pages. 

History of Latin America, by Hutton Web- 
ster and Roland D. Hussey. D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1941 (third edition). Price, $1.64; 
309 pages. 

Man, the Nature Tamer, by Richard H. 
Nida and Fay Adams. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1941. Price, $1.64; 423 pages. 

Music in the High School, by Harry Robert 
Wilson. Silver Burdett Company, 1941. Price, 
$3.00; 440 pages. 

The Nature and Use of Reading Tests, by 
Arthur E. Traxler. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 1941. 
Price, 90 cents ; 64 pages. 

Occupations in Rubber, by Charles W. 
Ufford. No. 26 of the American Job Series, 
Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, 1942. Price, 50 cents; 48 
pages. 

The Ohio Teaching Record, by Louis Raths 
and others. Ohio State University Press, 1941. 
Price, 25 cents; 29 pages. 

Our Economic Problems, by Herbert W. 
Bohiman and Edna McCaull Bohlman. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1942. Price, $2.00; 588 
pages. 

Outwitting the Hazards, by Francis L. 
Bacon. Silver Burdett Company, 1941. Price, 
$1.80; 446 pages. 





Producing School Movies, by Eleanor D. 
Child and Hardy R. Finch. National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1941. Price, $1.50 
(Six copies or more, $1.10 each) ; 151 pages. 

Psychology of Personal Adjustment, by 
Fred McKinney. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1941. Price, $2.75; 550 pages. 

Reading Guide for Social Studies Teach- 
ers, by Edgar Bruce Wesley. The National 
Council for the Social Studies, Bulletin No. 
17, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C., 1941. Price, 50 cents; 145 pages. 

The Relative Importance of Factors of In- 
terest in Reading Materials for Junior High 
School Pupils, by Dale Zeller. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941. Price, $1.60; 89 pages. 

School Courses and Related Careers, by 
Otto R. Bacher and George J. Berkowitz. 
Science Research Associates, 1941. Price, 90 
cents ; 96 pages, 

School-Leaving Youth and Employment, by 
C. Darl Long. No. 845 of the Contributions 
to Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941. Price, $1.60; 84 pages. 

Science of Living Things, by Clinton G. 
Weymouth. Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 
1941. Price, $1.84; 534 pages. 

The Southern Association Study, A Re- 
port of the Work with the Thirty-three Co- 
operating Secondary Schools, by Frank C. 
Jenkins and others. The Commission on Cur- 
ricular Problems and Research of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Monograph No. 1, 1941; 66 pages. 

The Story of the Eight-Year Study, by 
Wilford M. Aikin. Harper and Brothers, 
1942. Price, $2.20; 157 pages. 

Student Personnel Problems, by C. Gilbert 
Wrenn and Reginald Bell. Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1942. Price, $2.00; 235 pages. 

Studies and Activities in Biology, by Chapin 
W. Day and Margaret Ritchie. World Book 
Company, 1942. Price, 80 cents; 218 pages. 

Teacher, by L. John Nuttall Jr. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1941. Price, $1.75 ; 163 pages. 

Teaching the Civil Liberties: A Source 
Unit, by Howard E. Wilson and others. Bulle- 
tin No. 16, National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1941. Price, 30 cents ; 40 pages. 

Toward a Dynamic America, by Marquis 
W. Childs and William T. Stone. The For- 
eign Policy Association, No. 31 of the Head- 
line Books, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, 
New York City, 1941. Price, 25 cents; 90 
pages. 

What to Eat—How to Prepare It, by Bess 
V. Oerke. The McCormick-Mathers Publish- 


ing Company, 1941. Price, 45 cents ; 140 pages. 














** “Unusual and interesting 


in both the physical make-up and the organization. The 
illustrations are excellent. The material and approach 
are stimulating.”—From a teacher in Oregon. 


JOHNSON AND OTHERS 





Daily-Life English 
Senior Series 


I. English Expression (Johnson-McGregor-Lyman). 
II. The English Workshop (Johnson-Bessey-Lyman). 


III. Working with Words and Ideas (Johnson-Bessey- 
Ryan). 


IV. English Patterns (Johnson-Bessey-Ryan). 





* “Excellent tools for functional 


instruction in English 


They answer very well the demands of the new English 
program for modern books which can impart the funda- 
mentals of the English language without the mechanical 
routine that robs it of any charm and originality.”— 
From a teacher in New York. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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